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WORK FOR THE MONTH. 
JANUARY, 


At the commencement of the new year, permit*us 
in all sincerity to tender you with the compliments 
of the season, and to express the hope, from the 
deepest well-springs of our hearts, that your days 
may be blessed with health, happiness, and prosper- 
ity, that your fields may prove fruitful, crops abund- 
ant, and remunerating prices reward your labors; 
for if there be one class of society that more than 
any other deserves to be thus compensated, it is the 
tillers of the earth. 

With this tender. of our compliments, our hopes, 
and our aspirations, permit us to remind you that it 
behooves all engaged in our noble calling, to come 
to the firm determination, to so carry on our opera- 
tions throughout the year, as not to lose any-time 
that ought to be devoted to the occupations of our 
farms, in order that our exertions may tell in their 
results, not only in abundant crops, but in the im- 
provement of our lands, Hence, then, it is befitting 
us all, before we commence the committing our seeds 
to the soil, to be sure that the ground has been tho- 
roughly and well prepared; for, of a truth, thorough 
preparation and generous manuring, are the two 
foundation stones of successful farming; superadded 
to which, we must all see that no crop requiring 
cleansing shall be neglected in working, and that it 
be worked at the proper time. 

In marking out your year’s cropping, look well 
to the force and the means that you have to work 
with. Don’t overcrop yourself; for so sure as you 
do so, the result will be, that much will be left half 
done, or perhaps altogether neglected, in the culti- 
vation. Strain every nerve, use every available 
means within your power, to manure every acre that 
you may cultivate, that requires nourishment.— 
Upon this point, make up your minds to these truths : 
Every plant cultivated by husbandmen requires to 
be fed; that an acre well manured, well ploughed, 
and properly cultivated, will produce more than two 
acres whose wants have not been thus attended to, 
and that- your true interest consists in confining 
your culture to that which you can do justice by, as 
well in manuring, preparation of the ground, as in 
tending the growing crops. You may rely upon it, 
that no more corn, or other row-crops, should be 
put in, than can be generously manured and cleanly 
cultivated; nutriment and cleanliness being the es- 
sential elements of product. 

With the expression of these opinions, we turn to 





the duty of pointing out, briefly, a few of the many 
things that should claim attention on the farm during 
the month. _ 

Winter PLOuGHING. 

There are many periods during winter; when, - 
from the mildness of the weather, ploughing may be 
done. Therefore, if you have any stiff, clayey land, 
that you desire to put in crops next spring, you 
should seize all such favorable seasons to get it 
broke up. By exposure to frosts, when broken up, 
such lands, if ploughed in the right state, become 
greatly improved, and lose much of their tenacity 
of character, are more easily cultivated, less expen- 
sive to till, besides being rendered better adapted to 
the production of crops. But this amelioration in 
texture can only be expected, when the soil, at the 
time of its being ploughed is neither too wet nor too 
dry. All, especially strong loams and clays, should 
be ploughed in the medium state, between wet and 
dry, or when they are comparatively mellow, slightly 
moist, and least cohesive. When. clayey soils are 
perfectly dry, they are so hard and rebellious, as to 
be nnconquerable by the plough; and when de- 
cidedly wet, they are so sticky and plastic, as to be 
workable by ploughing only into masses of plaster, 
with innumerable receptacles for water, utterly in- 
capable of subsequent pulverization, and certain to 
settle into hard clods, on which no farm crop can 
grow. The furrows should be made to:lap at an 
angle of about 45°, so as to expose the greatest sur- 
face to the action of the frost. Thus, if you plough 
6 inches deep, the furrow should be 9- inches wide; 
if the depth of the furrow be 8 inches, then the fur- 
row should be 12 inehes wide. In the spring, when 
the ground is dry enough to bear the team, with- 
out danger of being injured by poaching, it should 
be rolled; and then harrowed with a heavy two or 
three-horse harrow, until the soil be as thoroughly 
pulverized, as from its nature it is susceptible. We 
go in for thorough tilth; for as perfect sub-division 
of the particles of soil as possible, and for deep 
ploughing, having no fears about a few inches of 
‘‘poison-till.’’ 

Surrace Drains. 

Careful hands should be made to go through the 
fields in winter-grain, examine the surface-drains 
carefully, and remove all obstructions to the passage 
of the water. This duty should be repeated every 
few weeks during winter and early spring, so as 
to prevent any accumulations of water upon the 
young plants, as the settling of water upon them 
during frost, exerts the most injurious influence upon 
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them, being frequently one of the causes of what is 
termed winter-killing; ground surcharg 


water, . 
in times of frost, being more liable to be operated | tepaired, an 


upon by the contracting and ¢ 
eold and heat, than when such is not the case. 
In connection with injuries resulting from freezing 
out, we will remark, that stiff lands, if ; rly 
drained, ploughed deeply, thoroughly pulverized, 
peor ote, and the ins, at short intervals, 
attended to, would not winter-kill one-tenth part of 
the winter grain that they now do. A deep dry 
bed, is the most sovereign cure for such disease, if it 
ean be so called, that can be prescribed. © * 
Working Aymats. 


arm, well ventilated:stables, g 

fare rly to them thrice a day, et 
lit stables, currying and rubbing down morn- 
ing and night, ‘and water three times a day, are 
great promoters of health; ‘and at no season of the 
year is such treatment and care more needed than 
this, when the: poor creatures have to perform their 
labors amidst every degree of inclement weather. 

Two ounces of salt ought to be given them thrice 
a , or the same quantity of a mixture of ye 
portions of salt, ashes and s/aked lime ; ' oyster shell 
lime the best kind for the purpose. 

Fencine. 
If yon have not already felled and got outstuff for 
teaed rails, have this work promptly done, and 
ve the materials hauled to the barn, to be worked 
up into fencing, by the hands, in bad weather. 
Fizz ‘Woop. 

If you have not already completed your supply of 
fire wood, have it done promptly, before the roads 
become almost impassable. hen hauled in, have 
it’piled up ready for use. 

GaTEs. 

We repeat our former advice. Have every pair of 

bars on your place replaced by a light, substantial 


gate 
Mitcn Cows. 

These should have warm stables, or tight, dry 
sheds, and receive generous feeding and kind treat- 
ment. Water them thrice a day, and sali them 
thrice a. week. 

In-Caty. Cows, anv. Hrirers. 

Feed these moderately well, give them dry, warm 
shedding, water them thrice a day, and. salt them 
thrice a week. 

Brrepine Mares. 

These should be ‘fed moderately liberal, and re- 
eeive sueh food as is good and nourishing. They 
should be so fed as to keep their stomachs at’ peace, 
and to preserve their muscular integrity. Pregnant 
animals.should not be kept fat, still they should be 
fed upon such nutritious food, and in such quantities, 
as will keep them in’ good condition. The feeder 
should recollect that the young ones within require 
support as well as their mothers; the foals have 
bones to be formed, flesh to be elaborated, and fat 
to: secrete, and that these cannot be formed. unless 
their dams receive the materials out of which they 
can be made. Good dry sheds and yards, are‘also 
necessary to the comfort and health of these animals. 

Mareriats vor Maxine MANure. 

Collect everything on your place that may be con- 

vertible into manure, haul it to your barn-yard and 


and expansive powers of 


. Carrs, Wacons, Toots, Impuements. 
ogee and have such of them as need it, 
if net. needed for use, have them put 


Dirchtee al Deanne: 
Wet lands should be laid dry, by ditches and 
drains, ee 
S.etcus. 


Get these ready for the accommodation of the la- 
dies of your families. If needed, have them re- 
paired, and give them a coat of paint. 

Youne Cotts anp CaTrie. 

Give to each of this species of stock, separate 
yards, with-warm sheds, and feed themso2s to keep 
them in good growing condition. To stint young 
stock of their food, is to stunt them of their growth, 
Good hay and moderate feeds of grain, are indis- 
pensable to the growth of young stock of all kinds. 

Sxeep. 
Attend to these as we have so often advised. 
Grain ror Feepine, 

Should always be chopped or ground.’ By such 
preparation, fully one-fourth the grain may be econo- 
mised, while it will be more healthful for the animals. 

Serumxe Corn. 
Sell your corn shelled, and have the cobs crushed 
or ground for your stock. 

Corn anp Cop CrusHER. 

If you have not one, get one at once. It will save 
its price in one season, and last many, if well used. 
Corn SHELLERS. 

Every farmer should have a good corn sheller, 

either to go by hand, or horse power. 
Breepine Sows. 
Provide these with warm, dry sleeping apartments, 
give them good bedding, and renew it often. Each 
breeding sow should ‘have a separate apartment to 
herself, and be moderately well fed. 
Srore Pies. 
Let. their food be. sufliciently us, to keep 
them always in a growing condition: a hog, to be 
profitable, should never be so fed as to be arrested 
in his growth, by a system of half starvation. 
GEARING. 
Clean and grease your gearing once a month. 
Mart. : 
Tf you have marl, and fields that need it, apply it 
this winter. } 
Povurtry. 
Feed these moderately well; alternate their,food, 
supply them with gravel, old mortar and sand, or 
ashes, to roll in, 1f you wish to encourage their 
laying in winter, give them fresh meat, chopped up, 
thrice a week. 


WORK IN THE GARDEN. 
JANUARY. 


There is not much work in the garden this month; 
but however little there may be, it should be attend- 
ed to, and it shall now be our duty to point that 
little out. 


Clayey Beds.—If there be any stiff, clayey beds in 
your garden, you should seize the occasion of any 
warm spells of weather through the winter, when 
the ground may not be frozen, nor too wet er too 
dry, to have them dug up. First give’ the beds a 
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under cover. 








spread it thereon, or form it into compost heaps, 


good dressing of strong manure, spade it up a full 
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spade in depth; when dug, ‘leave the beds in the 
rough, and give them a top-dressing of ashes. 

Hot Beds.—\f your garden: is not provided. with 
hot beds, in which to grow plants for. early trans- 
plantation, itis time to get them ready, as such ap- 
pliances are indispensable to the successful growth of 
early vegetables, to grow which, should be an object 
with every provident owner of a farm, 

If the procurement of frames with glass lights, 
should. be considered objectionable, upon the score 
of expense, the glass can be very advantageously 
substituted by cotton cloth, which, when oiled, will 
be found to bea very excellent conductor of light 
and heat. 

For most families, a hot bed frame of 10 or 12. feet 
long, the width of.the border, (which should face 
the South, ) will be found of sufficient dimensions to 
grow all the early plants needed, and such a frame 
can be made by any person that can nail planks. to- 
gether; but should glass lights be needed, the ex- 
pense will not be heavy. The back of the frame 
should be twice the height of the front; the front 
about, 5 feet high, A few inches space should be left 
behind the back, for insertion of horse dung, to 
raise the heat. A top or cover must be made, to 
stretch the cotton cloth cover over, to be attached 
by hinges, for the convenience of being’ raised up 
and lowered down, to give air.to the plants and 
régulate the heat. The cotton, when tacked on, 
must be oiled. The best boards to make the frame 
out of, is yellow pine, about 14 inch in thickness. 

Mode of making the Hot Bed.—A hot bed can 
either be formed on. the surface, or by sinking. the 
frame a few inches; the former we think the most 
eligible plan. 

The dung should be horse dung, which should be 
turned over, shaken, and well mixed with a dung 
fork, as it is being put in on. the bed; every now 
and again, beat it down with the back of your fork: 
continue this process until the dung is about 4 feet 
in depth in the frame, when the dung must be left 
to settle down 6 or 7 inches, which it will do in 8 or 
10 days. When the dung is in, put down the cover 
to raise the heat. When the heat is sufficiently 
raised, put 4 or 5 inches of dry earth or mould on 
top of the dung, level and rake it, and your hot bed 
will be ready for sowing the seeds of any kind of 
vegetables you may desire to grow. 

The space behind the frame must be filled with 
horse dung. 

Time of Sowing the Seed.—Most plants after the 
seeds are sown, are ready to set out in from 6 to 8 
weeks. Keeping this fact in mind, those who have 
hot beds, can very readily regulate the time of sow- 
ing their different kinds of seeds; marking the time 
when, in their respective localities,,plants may be 
safely set.out in the open ground, govern as to the 
time of sowing the:seeds. As an average of tim , it 
would be safest to allow 6 weeks for the growtu of 
the plants. 

Management of the Bed.—On every good day in 
mild weather, after the plants are up, the sash:should 
be raised, a few hours in mid-day, a few inches high, 
to admit air and graduate heat. In bad, cold 
weather, the bed should be covered with matting. 





Corn Spoitinc.—Many of our farmers have as- 
certained that much of the corn they stowed away 
this fall has spoilt inthe bulk. This is doubtless 
solely due tu the fact that the corn crop was much 
later: making than usual, and was not sufficiently 
dry when housed.— @harlottesville ( Va.) Advocate 





COLOMBIAN GUANO, : 
To the Editors of the American Farmer: 

In the December No. of your journal, Dr. Fig- 
got has done me the honor to review my little 
article on the ‘*Rock Guano of the ‘Caribbean Sea 
Islands,’’ which appeared in the number for No- 
vember; some portions of which he has it hnivt 4 
glaneed over very hastily, as he has misundersto 
my meaning. Having the highest opinion of Dr. 
Piggot’s analytical skill, and knowing the experi- 
ence which he has had in the examination of 
guanoes, I differed from him alr egag! in re- 
gard to a chemico-geological question. But, un- 

ortunately, he seems to have appropriated some 
of my remarks, which were generally made, to 
havea special application to himself ; for instance, 
he writes: ‘‘Mr. Taylor enters also into a defence 
of the use of the new phosphates in saricnlviny. 
and says he does not see why they should be con- 
demued. JI never condemned them.” I would not 
make such a charge against Dr. Piggot’s scientific 
acquirements, as to. suppose him’ capable of con- 
demning, untried, substances which it is reason- 
able to suppose, will soon beclearly demonstrated, 
Sy Ah to be valuable in agriculture. 
r. Piggot does not seem to have noticed the pro- 
pressive substitution in the phosphates, as shown 
y the specimens from Centinella. The ash from 
the recent bird excrément, is in composition very 
near that of the Guano rock from Los Monges 
Islands; the excrement converted into rock be- 
neath the cliffs, varies a little, there being a slight 
substitution of the phosphates of lime, by alumina; 
in the main rock of the islands, the substitution 
has progressed farther. 

Any positive theory as to the formation of the 
Rock Guano, cannot be made until the Islands 
have been fully explored, the phenomena care- 
fully noted, and the sea water of that locality ana- 
lyzed. The sea water in the vicinity of some 
volcanoes has been found to contain sulphate of 
alumina; very possibly that of the Caribbean Sea 
also contains it,. Sea water has also determinable 
quantities of proto-carbonate of iron in solution, 
(according to Bischof,) and the consequent action 
of these substances upon the phosphates of lime 
of the bird excrement, may produce wavellite and 
vivianite, which being hydrated minerals, are evi- 
dently formed by water. 

The phosphate of iron, which is so abundant as 
Vivianite and rare as Dufrenite, is doubtless formed 
by the reaction of the sulphate or carbonate of 
iron with the phosphate of lime of the entombed 
fossils. The instances of the substitution of bases 
taking place among phosphates, are not so rare as 
Dr. Piggot toh ero and it will, I am sure, need 
only a request through your journal, to the gentle- 
man reading it, to observe in the marshes, where 
the formation of bog iron ore is in constant pro- 
gress, in which bones of animals may have been 
entombed—which, by the action of the carbonate 
of iron in the soil, are converted into phosphates 
of iron. In,some instances the appearance of the 
bones may be but little changed, with the excep- 
tion of slight blue spots, but by breaking, crystals 
of Vivianite will peeaany be found in the interior. 
There is a remarkable instance of the occurrence 
of Vivianite, in the Calamine mine of Scharley, in 
Silesia; a skeleton of a’ man was found, in which 
the mass of the bone was converted into this min- 
eral. Phosphates of copper and phosphates of 
lead are frequently found at the surfaces of metallic 
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lodes, in the neighborhood of fissures, which clear- 
ly show that the water containing the hates, 
(packets hosphate of lime) was derived from 

@ phosphate of the rock, or from the organic 
remains in it. Bischof farther records instances 
of tertiary fossils converted into Vivianite; I have 
also in my cabinet, specimens of Vivianite in the 
form of belemites. Many other instances might be 
recorded, did space permit. 

T am surprised that Dr. Piggot should think that 
I disregard geological cycles; the time in which 
the formations and decompositions have occurred 
in, cannot be conjectured with any great degree 
of certainty, until our information is greater. I 
subjoin an extract from my Investigation, which 
is a compendium of the most reliable information 
which could be obtained from those visiting the 
Islands: ‘The islands of the Caribbean Sea are 
‘very varied; some are quite low, and covered 
with sand, composed of fragments of shells, mad- 
repore and corals, which can readily be distin- 
guished with a pocket lens. These are resorted 
to by myriads of water fowl], for laying their eggs. 
- + «+ Other islands attain heights of 800 feet; 
it seems improbable that such heights could be 
created by accretions of guano and sand, when the 
islands are subject to a continued action of the 
waves of the ocean. .The inclination and irregu- 
larity of the guano layers, renders it not im- 
probable, that the dynamic causes which. produced 
this distortion, elevated at the same time the isl- 
ands.’’ ‘*These islands are in a voleanic region, 
being within 150 miles of Guadaloupe.”’ 

Dr. Piggot me 9k to my remarks as to the 
sources aT pheap oric acid, and even questions the 
high authority of Bischof, that in all probability, 
the phosphoric acid which now exists in minerals, 
has most probably circulated in the organisms of 
plants and animals. In the October number of 
your journal, the interesting and scientific com- 
munication of Hon. T. G. Clemson, on ‘* Micro- 
scopic Organisms,’’ illustrates in a beautiful man- 
ner this ecomomy of nature; the extract contained 
in it, from the valuable work of Mr. Elie de Brau- 
‘mont, traces in sucha masterly manner the reasons 
‘which I have given from Bischof, that it will be 
only necessary for me to refer your readers to 
‘*Microscopic Organisms, ’’ which I think will con- 
vince them that this subject may well receive the 


special attention of political economists, Phos- 


phoric acid is doubtless coeval with the world; it 
‘exists in the basaltic rocks and lavas, which are 
of all ages, from which it has circulated in the 
vegetation on their surfaces, or formed one of the 


principal components of minerals; by means of 


water saturated with carbonic acid, these were in 
their turn decomposed, the phosphoric acid pass- 
ing into plant organisms, and from thence into 
animal organisms, forming one of the chief con- 
stituents of bones. By the decay of organised 
substances, it again returns to the. mineral state, 
and furnishes material for the formation of phos- 
phates, such as Vivianite. 

With regard to the mineralogical characteristics 
(which practically are not important, ) I am obliged 
to adhere to my original opinion, notwithstanaing 
that Dr. Piggot thinks otherwise, and IJ am satis- 
fied to submit the specimens, on which my conclu- 
sions are based, to the judgment of the eminent 
mineralogists, Profs. Dana and Brush, of New 
Haven, and Dr. F. A. Genth, of Philadelphia, 

spectfully yours, J. W. Tayuor. 

Worcester Co., Dec. 11th, 1857, 











DR. BALD WIN’S THEORY. 
To the Editors of the American Farmer: 

I observed in the December No, of the Ameri- 
can Farmer, a few remarks of the senior editor of 
that journal, under the head of ‘‘Application of 
Manure to the Soil,”’ which prove that he has to- 
tally mis-apprehended my views in relation to agri- 
cultural science. So far from claiming credit for 
original views in relation to the application of ma- 
nure to the surface, (as he supposes) I have been 
zealously endeavoring to prove to the farmer, that 
he a successfull Siapenie with the use of ma- 
nure altogether. From the high character and ac- 
Bnowlecged ability of the senior editor of that 
journal, | presume that this strange misconception 
must have arisen from the circumstance that the 
subject has been so recently “‘pressed upon his 
attention.”” If the senior editor will do me the 
favor to publish my propositions in his journal, as 
he finds them in the **Plough, Loom and Anvil,” 
published in October, 1850, by Mr. Skinner, and 
thus bring the subject fairly before his readers, I - 
can assure the senior editor that he need not re- 
frain, out of “‘respect to my feelings,’’ from cor- 
recting my erroneous opinions, or from justly 
rebuking any vain assumptions of originality of 
ideas, which he may suppose tl-ey contain. 

Respectfully, R. T. Barpwin. 

[We give the above, with the remark, that the 
subject has been “pressed upon our attention,’’ in an 
anomalous manner, recently, though if we remem- 
ber aright, it has on several previous occasions 
been attempted to be urged upon us by Dr. B., or 
others who seemed to be peculiarly interested in 
drawing public attention to it; but the idea that 
the farmer ‘“‘may successfully dispense with the 
use of manure altogether,’’ was so inconsistent 
with reason, in our view of the subject, we must 
admit, (with all due deference to the Dr.) that we 
deemed it unnecessary to renew attention to it in 
our pages. We, however, publish the following, 
from an anonymous correspondent, who, although 
signing himself an ‘‘old friend’’ and well wisher, 
has not thought proper to give us his real name. 
From this communication, the Dr’s theory may, 
perhaps, be apprelrended by the reader, as we 
have not the volume at hand to which Dr. B. re- 
fers.—Ep.] 

To the Editors of the American Farmer: 

In the December No. of your most interesting 
and valuable journal, you say: ‘‘With regard to 
surface manuring, the property of ownership does 
not belong to Dr. Baldwin; it was started in Eng- 
land more than a century ago,” &c., &c. 

l have for many years been a careful observer 
of Dr. Baldwin’s theory of improving the science 
(if it may so be called) of agriculture, and must 
confess my great surprise at your view of that 
theory. lunderstand Dr. Baldwin’s views to be: 
That nothing constitutes the aliment of vegetable 
life but that which has directly or indirectly passed 
into the putrefactive process; or inhis own words, 
the residue of putrefaction—that if you puta plant 
in an exhausted soil, nothing in the form of car- 
bonates, phosphates, sulphates, &c., &c., will make 
that plant grow; and that nothing but manure will 
effect that object—and that nothing but that which 
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has passed into the putrefactive process is manure. 
This position being assumed—and as far as my ex- 
perience and observation goes, it is impregnable— 
the. Dr. then goes on to say, that he finds that 
where the surface of the earth is covered in such 


a ways as would promote the putrefactive process 
e 


in other cases—that the surface of the earth be- 
comes so changed as to be eminently fertile, and 
to an extent almost incredible; and from his first 
proposition he infers—and [ think legitimately—that 
the surface of the earth itself undergoes the putre- 
factive process; the difference in the appearance 
of the surface soil before it was covered, and that 
after, showing plainly that it has undergone a 
chemical change. Hence Dr. Baldwin’s discovery 
is: that the surface of the earth itself undergoes, 
where it is covered, the putrefactive process. He 
uses the word ‘“‘shaded;”’ I think covered is better; 
but there is no use in disputing about terms. 

This, if it be true, and 1 do not doubt it, consti- 
tutes, as was said by the venerable Editor of the 
Plough, Loom and Anvil, an epoch in agriculture. 
And this is unquestionably a discovery; for old as 
Tam, [ have never heard of that position ever 
having been taken by any man, either in the bocks 
or out of the books. 

Of course Dr. Baldwin would use manures on 
the surface, because he not only gets the benefit 
of the manure as an aliment, but he also gets the 
benefit of the same article as a covering substance, 
starting and continuing the putrefactive process 
ou the surface which it overlays. 

On page 203 of your December number, you 
publish some experiments, from an Edisburg jour- 
na!, which go to sustain the Dr’s theory. 

There is certainly great simplicity and beauty 
in this theory ef Dr. Baldwin’s. It gives one mode 
of sustaining and promoting vegetable life. All 
organic substances die, and more or less pass into 
the putrefactive process; but they return again, 
and vivify the earth. Nature never works but by 
one law, to produce the same result. Let us try to 
find what that law is in the great chemical labora- 
tory of Nature; and the farmer will no longer be 
bandied about like a trap-ball, by every new chemi- 
cal experiment. 

Your Oxtp Fatenp & Wet WisHer. 


Henrico Cownty, Va. 





Motasszs rrom tHe ‘‘ Mircuett’’? ApPpLe.— 
With the following note, we received a sample of 
the molasses or syrup alluded to; the taste of 
which so nearly resembles that of the Chinese 
Sugar Cane, that-we would not have hesitated to 


pronounce it the same: 
Be.ievorr, Dec. 15th, 1857. 
To the Editors of the American Farmer: 

GentLemen:—The numerous experiments made 
the past fall on the ‘“‘Chinese Sugar Cane,’’ in- 
duced Mr. John Mace, of this county, to test the 
properties of cider, made from the Mitchell Apple, 
a variety peculiar to this (Dorchester) county. I 
send you a sample of the syrup; it retains some- 
what the flavour of the fruit, aud is both rich and 
pleasant. 

The yield was, if anything, greater than that 
from the ‘‘Sorgho,’’ having from three galions of 
cider, made rather more more than three quarts 
of syrup. The sample sent, he says, might be 
greatly improved, as the cider was made early in 
the season, and a considerable portion of the fruit 





unsound. I do not know that the experiment will 
be of any practical benefit, but may induce others 
toc it further. 

ours truly, 


NEW OXFORDSHIRE SHEEP, 

A correspondent of the Country Gentleman, Mr. 
Jno. M. Larmouth, of Oneida county, N. Y. thus 
speaks. of this valuable breed of sheep:— 

‘‘The raising of fine woo] has long been, here, 
unprofitable, and while considering what stock I 
would substitute, I noticed occasionally articles in 
the Cultivator from those who had recently pur- 
chased the sheep called the New Oxfordshire, de- 
scribing them as just the variety lwanted. I had 
never seen them, but relying on the representations 
of them, at last determined to venture on a small 
purchase, and ordered from John T. Andrew, Esq., 
of West Cornwall, Ct.,a pair of New Oxferdshire 
lambs. In due time they reached me in good or- 
der, and gave me an agreeable surprise. My high- 
est expectations were more than realized. I had 
seen beautiful animals at our fairs, and noticed the 
sheep particularly, but had never seen anything 
approaching the appearance of these beautiful ani- 
mals. They were only seven months old, and 
weighed two hundred and fifty-five pounds. They 
had great square forms, short limbs, set wide apart, 
long, white, silky wool, small bones, fine little 
heads, large prominent eyes; and most intelligent 
countenances. They were perfectly gentle, would © 
not roam, and loved to be petted. ith ordinary 
care they grew rapidly through the winter, and on 
the 11th of Aprilthe ewe lamb, not then a year 
old, surprised me witha fine male lamb, 

‘*About the first of June my two Jambs were 
shorn, and yielded twenty-one pounds of clean 
and beautiful wool, about a foot long, a specimen 
of which] send enclosed. At the shearing, my 
buck, a year old, weighed 168 lbs. The infant 
lamb, eight weeks old, weighed 48 Ibs. 

‘*On the 21st of August they were weighed again. 
The yearling buck weighed 190 Ibs.; the nursing 
yearling ewe weighed 130 lbs., and their baby, four 
months and nine days old, weighed 100 lbs.! 

‘In the month of September I was obliged to 
shut them up at night on account of dogs, and they 
lost weight—the buck 20 lbs., and the lamb 10 Ibs. 
While attending the fairs they gained nothing.— 
They now have their liberty, and are gaining fine- 
ly. On the last of October last, they weighed, 
notwithstanding their confinement, the yearling 
buck 190 Ibs., the ewe 160 Ibs., and the little one 
125 Ibs.! 

‘*] exhibited my lambs at our County fair, and 
also at the fair of Jefferson County. They took 
prizes at both. They havea great many visitors, 
who pronounce them the finest they ever saw. 
am fully satisfied with them, and intend to procure 
an addition to my flock. They are so large, har- 
dy, prolific, and as objects of taste, so ornamen- 
tal, that they must prove profitable.”’ 


Larce Porsers.—Mr. W. B. Hamilton, of 
Sweet Air, Baltimore county, has slaughtered two 
Chester hogs, about two years old, one of which 
weighed 444 Ibs., the other 542 Ibs. Wm. Pole, 
Esq., late Sheriff of same county, slaughtered three 
hogs, less than a year old, which weighed 815 lbs. 
Mr. John Diffenderffer, of Winchester, Va., slaugh- 
tered two hogs, 16 months old, one of which 
weighed 4753, and the other 4123 lbs, 


R. T. Goipssoroven, 
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BONE DUST. AND POUDRETTE, 


FS free from any mixture, having the | 


Bone Dust in its natural or pure state. Fine or 
Stamped, by the bushel or ton. 5 
POUDKE ITE—a superior article and the cheapest Ma- 
nure in the market—well adapted for Corn or any crop in 
the drill or hill. 
References:—John W. Randolph and M. B. Worthington, 
Baltumore ; Thomas S. Mezeek and John Ridout, Annap- 
olis; R. G. Browstorand J. Moull, New Jersey. Theabove 
named practical Farmers will testify to its merits. 
Factory, WILK sTREET AND Harris’ CREEK, CANTON. 
Orders left at the American Farmer office will be attend- 
ed to. dec.1 THOMAS BAYNES. 





FOR SALE, 


HE Imported Alderney (or Jersey) bull 
COMMODORE, caived 1852. Second 
Prize bull under two years, in the Island of 
Jersey, 1854. Imported August, 1854, 
First Premium tor Imp. Alderney Bull under 3 years, 
Maryland State Show 1854. 
First Premium for Imp. Alderney Bull over 3 years, 
Maryland State Show 1855. 
First Premium for Imported Alderney Bull, 
Maryland State Show 1856. 
First Premium for Jersey Bull, i 
U. 8. Ag. Society’s Show, at Philadelphia, 1856. 
Also in the Premium Jersey Herd, “ ad 1856. 
Paice $200. 


Jersey Bull MIDSHIPMAN—Calved April 11, 13854— 
Sired ou the Island of Jersey—Dam Imported Gazelle. 
Second Premium Alderney Bull, under 2 years old, 
Maryland State Show 1855, 
First Premium Alderney Bull, between 2 ana 3 years, 
Marylana State Show 1856. 
First Premium Jersey Bull, between 2 and 3 years, 
U.S. Agr. Society’s Show, Philadelphia, 1856. 
Price, $150. 


Jersey Bull Calves under one year—Price $50. 


Imp. Devon Bull RED ROSE, (Davy’s Herd Book, 290) 
Sire Earlof Exeter, ‘“ “ 7 38) 
Dam Dairy Maid, ” “ Se Mw 
Bred by Mr. James Quartty, of Molland, Devon. 
Calved March, 1853. Imported August, 1854. 
First Premium imp. Devon Bull, between | and 2 years, 
. Maryland State Show 1854. 
First Premium Imported Devon Bull, 
Maryland State Show 1856. 
Price $250. 
J. HOWARD McHENRY, 
aul-tf PIKESVILLE, BaLtTImorE Counry, Mp. 


AGENCY 
FOR THE PURCHASE AND SALE OF 


IMPROVED BREEDS OF ANIMALS. 


Such as CATTLE, SHEEP, SWINE, POULTRY, &c. 
Pure ground BONE DUST,and SUPER-PHOSPHATE OF 
LIME of reliable quality. 





PIANOS! PIANOS!! 
WAREROOMS, 181 BALTIMORE STREET, AND & 
WEST FAYETTE STREET, 

Immediately in the rear ¥ the splendid Dry Goods establish- 
ment of Messrs. McE: 





a UNNS & CLARK, 


ity _ 5 
y i 4 i ¥  CHICKERING & SONS. 


They contain all the improvements of any real value, 
and their instruments have been thoroughly tested for the 
past 35 —_ and are unquestionably the best Pianos 
made, They possess remarkable sweetness of tone, action 
pre pare even, and light of touch, rapidly responsive, 
and capable of immense power. 

Also, a complete assortment of Rosenkranz’s Pian 
with all the late improvements, at very low prices. Address 
oct 1 F. D. BENTEEN, Baltimore, 





GRAND AND SQUARE PIANO FORTES. 
ENRY HARTGE & CU., manv- 

FACTURERS OF GRAND & SQUARE 

PLANO FORTES, No. 121 Frankiin street, 

neay Eutaw, where may be found Pianos 

which for ge of finish, and sweetness of tone, and a- 
greeable touch are second to none inthecountry. jyl-lyr 


{REAT IMPROVEMENT IN THE MANU- 
FACTURE OF WOOD TUBE, For Chain 
Pumps, Water Pipe, &c. 


G. K. TYLER & CO. have at their Steam Saw Mill 
corner of Wolf and Fell streets, Baltimore, Md., one of 
WYCO#FF’S BORING MACHINES, and are now prepared 
to manufacture Tube for Chain Pumps, Pipe for conduct 
ing water, and various other purposes. it is made of white 
ne or other soft wood scantling, in sections eight feet 
ong, with socket joints, water tight, and can be well laid 
by any common laborer. They are, in many respects, pre- 
ferable to Lead or Iron Pipes,—being quite as durable, less 
likely to contaminate the water, and not more than one- 
third of the cost. 
Farmers, Railroads, Mining Companies and others who 
wish to convey water, will find it to their interest to inves- 
tigate this matter. What greater luxury can a farmer have 
than PURE RUNNING W ATER at his house and barn? 
It not only promotes the health of man and beast, but saves 
both time and money. 
srompt attention to all orders addressed to 
G. K. TYLER & CO. 
jyl-ly Corner of Pratt & Patterson sts., Baltimore. 
NOTICE. 
HE Roslin Tile Works are now prepared to furnish 
to farmers and others, Tile for under and surface 
draining, at the following prices:— ‘ 
2 inch Pipe Tile at + $15 per thousand. 
“ “ec . 20 “e 








: “ “ 95 “ 
2 ‘ Horse-shoe Tile, 12 “ 
3 “ “ 15 “ 
4 “ce ce 2u “ 





Apply at No. 75 Dock street, or at the third door East of 
16th street, in South street. 
AARON CLEMENT, Agent. 
N. B.—A superior article of COAL for sale, on the most | 
reasonable terms. Apply as above. apl-tf 


{G-All orders sent to the works, or to GEO. V. SCOTT 


& Co., Agents, Petersburg, Va., will receive prompt atten- 
tion. Samples of each kind may be seen at the office of 
E. Wuitman & Co., Baltimore. 


jyl-ly WM. Y. KEESTER. 





 ‘PHOROUGH BRED AYRSHIRES 


FOR SALE. 


EING overstocked, I offer for Sale 
head of thorough bred Ayrshire Cattle, | 
bulls, Cows and Heiiers, from 1 month to 10 | 


w/A POSITIVE CURE FOR CANCER, 


WITHOUT THE USE OF CAUSTIC OR THE KNIFE. 
Reliable and uniform in its effects in all cases, and proved, 


years old, at prices ranging trom $25 to $200. | beyond a possible doubt, in every case to which it has been ap 
Purchasers at a distance may rely upon having their or- | plied. 6 


ders filled as tairly as those who apply in person. 
RAMSAY McHENRY, 


The undersigned will guarantee a cure of all external 


| Cancer where Vital Parts are not involved, before the appli- 


aul-tf Emmorton, Harford County, Maryland. | cation is made. As the wonderful effects of this remedy 





AFRICAN GUANO. 


is now pretty well known, it is deemed needless to say 
| more than what is expressed above. 


A pamphlet giving the full description of cures and the 


¥ : 
we HAV: a lot of this guano, with 6 or 7 per cent. | manner of treatment, with other information on the nature 


A ammonia, which is worthy attention. Aliso Peru- 
vian, Colombian and Mexican Guanos, at lowest prices. 


8S. SANDS & WORTHINGTON, Farmer Ofice. | 
septl- 





| and character of Cancer, sent to all persons re 
| knowledgeit contains. Address, 


quiring the 
JOHN CATHEKS, 


may l—ly Oitice No. 102 Baltimore st. Baltimore. 


y, on the corner of Charlesand ~ 


Fayette streets. 

4 HE attention of those desiring ~~ 
ne —- avery superior PIANO, is 
op ani ce + called to the celebrated Pianos of 








a SS, \s 


Hume ike |. 
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“J. MONTGOMERY & BRO. 


DOUBLE SCREENED ROCKAWAY, 


GRAIN FAN. 


The best Fan in the United States! 
PRICE $35. 





The above cut is a representation of the Double Screened 
Rockaway Grain Fan, in full operation. It is manufac- 
tured and for sale by the Patantees at 151, 153 & 155 North 
High street, between Hillen and Gay sts., Baltimore, Md. 

It was patented December 20th, 1853—again, June 12th, 
1855, and last improvement, January 20th, 1857. The re- 
eent improvement enable us to offer a perfect machine—the 
very best Fan ever offered to the Farmer, the Trade, or the 
Manufacturer. Its superiority has been acknowledged by 
all who have used or seen it used and certain are we, that 
in this particular Implement, adapted as it is, to aLu 
Kinps of grain, the South, by our invention, has outvied 
the North or East—as it is incomparably superior to all 
inventions of this kind—we ——— competition from 
whatever quarter it may come. We havea large stock of 
the best materials on hand, and are prepared to deliver 800 
Fans in due time this season, and solicit orders. 

It will be seen by reference to the proceedings of the 
different Agricultural Societies of Maryland, Virginia, 
Delaware, North Corolina and South Carolina, that our 
Fan has been at nearly all the State and County Fairs, and 
took the FIRST PREMIUM over all others, for the last five 

ears. 

NOTICE.—We offer our services to our friends who 
need Agricultural Implements and Machinery of any de- 
scription, to purchase the same for them, guaranteing them 
the best in the market. 

Patent Rights for sale, and Patterns complete, with all 
the information necessary for manufacturing. 

THE FOLLOWING TESTIMONIALS ARE SUBMITTED: 
Dinwippie Co., Va., Nov. 26th, 1856. 
Messrs. J. Montgomery & Bro. 

Without any solicitation, I do say with pleasure, that 
your truly celebrated Rockaway Fan, exceeds my most 
Sanguine expectation in doing its work. I have used it 
with perfect satisfaction for two years past, it cleans faster 
and better than any I have ever tried. £ believe it saved 
me the first year in cleaning my crop more than its cost; it 
is just the Fan the farmer wants and needs, therefore, I 
ean safely recommend it tothe Agricultural Community. 

Respectfully, yours, &c., 
THOMAS B. HAMLIN. 

Weare of opinion that the Wheat Fan of J. Montgomery 
& Bro. will in a day fan out more wheat and do it cleaner 
than any Fan we ever saw tried. Wecan, with the utmost 
confidence recommend it to the farmers of Virginia. 

JOHN OSBORNE 
SAML. C. LEGRAND. 
of Charlotte Co., Virginia. 

Your Fan is a perfect machine, doing all that is claimed 
for it, and answering the highest expectations. 

J. i. COUPLAND, 
Stony Point, near Yorktown, Va. 


All orders addressed to the undersigned, at Baltimore Ci- 


ty (Md.) Post office, will be promptly attended to. 
: J. MONTGOMERY & BRO., 


No. 155 N. High street, between Hillen and Gay, Balto. 
marl-ly 





MARYLAND 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT WORKS. 


SAMUEL COTTINGHAM 


OULD call the attention of Farmers and Dealers to 
his large stock of FARMING IMPLEMENTS for 
the Spring Business. He would name in part the follow- 


ing :— 

Pioughs in their variety, Cultivators, Harrows, Corn 
Sheliers, Wheat Reapers and Mowers, McCormick’s, 
Ray’s and Manney’s patents, and has in store and for sale 
Pelton’s Patent Internal Geared Power, and also the Geared 
Thrasher, which supersedes the necessity of the leather 
belt. These Machines are worthy the attention of the 
farmer. There are three sizes—4, 6 and & horse power. 

The undersigned would also call the special attention of 
the farmer toa NEW HAY CUTTER, gotten up by the 
subscriber the past winter, cheap and good, and not liable 
to get out of order. 4 

Piough and machine castings by the quantity or single 
niece. Garden and Field Seeds, Shovels, Forks, Ox-yokes, 
Scott's Little Giant, and many other Implements too nu- 
merous to mention in an advertisement. 

My manufactory is in full operation, which will enable 
me to keep up a first class stock of implements, not to be 
surpassed by any similar establishment. 

Repairing of all kinds done with neatness and dispatch. 

Cail and examine for yourselves, before purchasing else- 


where. 
SAMUEL COTTINGHAM, 
(Formerly Cottingham & Johnson,) 
mhi-ly No. 150 Pratt Street Wuarr, Batro., Mp. 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, 
' MACHINERY, &C. 
THOMAS NORRIS, 


(oF THE LATE FIRM OF RICE & NORRIS, ) 


W OULD respectfully inform his friends and customers, 
farmers and dealers generally, that he is prepared 
to furnish as heretofore, ail thatis useful and vaiuabie in 
the way of Agricultural Implements, Machinery and Gar- 
den Tools, Field and Garden Seeds. It would betoo much 
of a task to name the almost innumerable variety of Im- 
plements—would say that there is scarcely anything in his 
line from the oldest to the latest improvement, or newly 
invented article that he is not prepared to furnish on equal 
terms with any other houses in the city, He would par- 
ticularly call the attention of farmers to MaNNnyY’s REavER 
and MoweERr, which gave so much satisfaction last season. 
It is now ready for the approaching harvest, improved in 
ali points indicating the slightest defect heretvlore, and is 
now doubtless the very best combined Machine in the 
market; order early if you would secure this Machine. 

Grain Dartts.—Those in want of a good aid reliable 
Grain Drill, with Guano or Seed Attachment, can only 
have their expectations fully met by purchasing Bicx- 
rorp & Hurrman’s Dri, the only efficient Guano dis- 
tributor I have any knowledge of; order this Machine 
early, or you may be disappointed, as many were last 
season, by ordering too late. 

Dewry’s PATENT Vi IRE Sprinc GLEANER.—Every far- 
mer should have this valuable implement, by which all 
the wheat may be saved. . 

Grant’s Grain Cradles, Wo.re’s ditto, with best Eng- 
lish Scythes, Grass Scythes and Snathes, Revolving and 
Independent Teeth Horse Rakes, Large Hand or Loafer 
Rakes, the very best hand Grain and Hay Kiakes in the - 
market, made for real service. VaNWwiCKix’s Wheat Fans, 
warranted to give entire satisfaction. MonzGomery’s 
Rockaway Fan, well known as a good Fanning Mill. 

Horse Powers and Threshing Machines, of various sizes 
and prices, which give the bestsatisfaction to all that have 
tried them. Ploughs of every description. Cultivators, 
Harrows, Hoes, Spades, Shovels, Forks, Straw Cutters, 
Corn and Cob Crushers, Farm Mills, &c., &c. Garden, 
Field and Flower Seeds, &c., &c. 

THOMAS NORRIS, 
aul Agricultural Store, No. 48 LighiSt. , Balt. 





OB PRINTING of every description executed in 
dD the best style, at the “Farmer” printing office, 
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A Valuable Farm in Culpepper Co., Va,,: 
FOR SALE. 


winG to infirm health I have determined to sell 

farm the “HermiraGe,” containing about four hu, 
dred and fifty acres. To an industrious, enterprising mag 

this farm offers stron; ducements to invest. The 
at which it is offered ($15 per acre) is considered low by 
} raed = eo with _ eye of 7s soil. 
tuat n Cu per Co., Va., on the waters of Crooked 
Run, one mile distant from Wayland’s Merchant Mills, ang 
five miles from the Orange and Alexandria Railroad. (lj. 
mate healthy and salubrious. Aboutone-fourth of the land 


locust, and loose rock sufficient to enclose the entire farm, 
a comfortable, and a young orchard of choice 
grafte t. 

Communications addressed to my son, Danrer J. Gar. 
NETT, (who lives on the premises,) will meet with prom: 
attention; who will also take pleasure in showing 
farm to any one wishing to examine it. His address is 


Waylandsburg, Cul er county, Va. 
ocl-tf — WILLIAM GARNETT, 








A VALUABLE FARM FOR SALE, 
| CONTAINING seven hundred and twenty-two 





Tuesz Macuines are unquestionably the best in the (722) 
market. No well Tegulated family can afford to do with- | acres, lying in the North Garden yr 


a | Va. It is situated within one mile of a contem 
out a Grover & Baker Szewine MacuIng, made expressly | depot, on the Charlottesville and Lynchburg (an catenin 


for family sewing. 

Merchants in Sod standing from abroad, visiting New | of the Orange and Alexandria) Railroad, and within five 
York or Boston, can now secure the sale of Grover & | miles of a depot on the bs wy Central Railroad—in the 
Baker’s Sewing Machines in their several localities, with | Midst of a cove formed by the surrounding mountains.— 
great profit to themselves, and advantage to their cus-| The soil is principally the dark red clay soil of the Pied. 
tomers. GROVER & BAKER mont country, superior alike for its productiveness and 

Sewing Machine Co., 495 Broadway, N. Y. susceptibility and retention of improvement. There are 

18 Summer street, Boston. between 4 and 500 acres under cultivation—including 150 

730 Chesnut street, Philadelphia. acres of bottom land paar finely without manures— 

87 Fourth street, St. Louis, Mo. | the greater portion of the whole being seeded in clover, 

octl-3m 6 West 4th street, Cincinnati, Ohio. The improvements consist of a Brick elling House, 47 

| by 38 feet, containing twelve rooms, Out Houses, Tobacco 

MAKE WAY FOR THE PREMIUM HAY,, Houses, &c. $35 = acre will be taken for the Farm—it 
STRAW & STALK CRUSHER & CUTTER. | was heretofore held at upwards of $40 peracre—but having 


| disposed of his other lands, and the owner intending to 
UMINGS* PATENT SELP-FBEDING FOUR | South, will dispose of it at ‘the above named price. —s 


KNIF& MAGIC CUTTER.--The most durable, | S. SANDS & WORTHINGTON 

rfect and easiest worked machine of the kind in use. - eae ’ 

Bapecity from two to five bushels per minute. With it octl-tf Office American Farmer, 
you may crush and cut your longest stalks, and if requisite | —__—_— 








the ear and husk also, by hand-power. For cutting Hay ) 
and Straw, it is unapproachable. ] MARYLAND SAW 
hirty-Three Dollars, and satis- ) MANUFACTORY. 
HENRY C. BROWN & CO., Manufacturers 
of every description of CAST STEEL SAWS, 
UHLER’S ALLEY, one door from Charles 


0G-Price, only 
faction guaranteed. 
To secure one of those admirable Machines, send your 
orders early to A. G. MOTT, No. 40 Ensor street, Baltimore, 
who is still engaged in the manufacture and sale of Agri- street 

cultural Implements. Here among other [mplements, you Md., keep constantly on hand an assortment 
may find the world-renown’d Wiley, Empire and Minor & | ga wg of ever description; naming, in part: Mill, Pit, 
Horton Plows, of all sizes, and all of the very superior com- | Grog5.Cut and Gesenied Saws, from I to Be i inches; larger 
position, chilled metal. dec.1 | ones made to order; also, Mandrills, Boxes, &c. Awarded 

: a Gold Medal in 1856 at the Maryland Institute for Saws. 

FOR SALE, 


dec.1-lyr. 
ALDERNEY CATTLE AND BLACK HAWK | =™ cceehendideaiintinciaiaabeedemmmed 
HORSEs. CONTENTS OF DECEMBER NO. 


ALDERNEY BULL CALVES of the! Farm Work for Dec. 179; Farm-yard Manure, pres- 





between Lombard and Pratt, ne 
0! 



















following ages, all thorough bred,; Garden do do 180] _ ervation of, 
8, 8, 4, 2 & 1 monta, all by a bull got in the | New Castle, Del. Ag. Soc. “| Cotton and Grain, prices 
Isle of Jersey, and the three youngest out Rock Guano, by Dr. Piggot “| _ and prospects, 198 


of imported cows. Also a fine young Al-' Sombrero do. by do. 182 Premiame’ of "Va. State 


derney Cow, 2 years and 5 months old, be- | 


Surface Manuring, by W. :83| Agricultural Societ, 199 
lieved to be in calf. Also an Alderney Cow, about same Do. by G. ME. 07 184 sien Wheat, 200 
age, with a heifer Calf by her side. Premium Hams, “| Soil Analysis, its value, 201 








ALSO 2 Stallion Colts, 244 years old, bay | Agricul. Schoolin Va. _ 184) The Arator, discontinued 
mand black, both by Ticonderoga Black Fruit Growers Asso. 185,195 Floriculture for Dec. 
Hawk : the bay is out of a fast trotting Ham-| County Society Exhibi- Stock for Alabama, 
iltonian mare, and the black out of a very tions, — ,201) The Flower Garden 

fast mare got by the original Black Hawk. | Application of Manures, Agency for Farmer, in Va. “ 






SEs » 














Apply to 90,196,203} Tobacco, prospects of prices, 
S. SANDS § WORTHINGTON, Farmer Office. | N.C. 7 Soc., proceed- 204 

decl-it ings of, 191| Meeting of Ex. Com. of 
| Experi’ts. with Manures, 192} Md. State Society. 204 
MANURES FOR SALE, Fh Price = oe , 7 — —e = 

ER . ying small bills, duty o ural Annu Cc. 

ee ryt ws Sugar Cane, 493,201,202] Movement of Grain, 204 
MEXICAN GUANO, *¢ pest quairy. A new Animal for Farm- | New Advertisements, 205 
BON 5 DUST, from the best Factories Indian Antiquities, x P atent Office Report, 5 
. F Md. Agricul. College, 194| Sluggishness of Trade, 205 


GROUND PLASTER, &c. 





Ali at the Lowest Market Prices. Apply to Suggestions on Handling County Teams of Oxen, 
S. SANDS & WORTHINGTON, Lab ern 106) meebo 206 
decl-tf Office “American Farmer.” Arabian Horses, 197} Markets, 206 
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_ ADVERTISING SHEET. 


AGENCY 


FOR THE PURCHASE OF GUANOS 


AND OTHER MANURES, 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, STOCK OF ALL KINDS, éc., de. 


The subscribers continue their Agency for the purchase of PERUVIAN, COLOMBIAN, MEXICAN and other 


GUANOS, and the various manufactured MANURES, and those who may entrust their purchases to them, may rest 
assured of obtaining the purest and best articles. Orders must be socompansed with the cash to secure promptattention. 


8. SANDS & WORTHINGTON, 
Publishers American Farmer, Baltimore, Md. 














THE LITT BRICK MAKER. 
The NEW MACHINE. 
is now reduced in size, 
so as to be driven by one 
man. Ittakes the rough 
clay, previously one 
night in soak; tempers 
and moulds 420 bricks 
per hour, attended by 
two men and four boys. 
The brick is beautiful. 
Thus every farmer can 
be his own brick maker, 
as it requires only com- 
mon laborers. 
Price, $70. 
he larger machines 
worked by a horse, ma- 
king 7000 per day, $150; 
10,000, $200—by steam 
16,000, $250—25,000, 
400. 






















For further particulars 
inapamphlet, giving full 
instructions on brick set- 
ting and burning, ad- — 
dress, = 

Francis H. Suirna, : 


SUN BUILDING, - 
oct 1-tf Baltimore. = 





1000 ‘PLOWS. } now in Store and. for sale + E. WHITMAN & Co. 





100 TONS PLOW CASTINGS, on hand and for sale by 
E. WHITMAN & CO. 


100 “YOUNG AMERICA” CORN MILLS, for sale by 


E. WHITMAN & Co. 
No. 63 Exchange Place, Baltimore, Md. 
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COLOMBIAN GUANO. 
Philadelphia Guano Company, 


No. 5 ODONNELL'S WHARF, BALTIMORE. 


It can hardly be necessary to call the attention of the 
intelligent farmer to this most valuable manure. It has 
been tried quite extensively throughout this state and Vir- 

‘inia, as well as in many Southern States, and we are con- 
tinu 4 receiving the most flattering accounts of its action 
upon the soil. In the majority of cases, it is unquestiona- 
bly the most valuable fertilizer ever presented to the pub- 
lic. Its earn over Peruvian as a permanent manure 
is too weli known to require any elucidation from us. The 
following remarks, however, may place the subject in its 
true light in the eyes of those who have not yet become 
— with its merits. 

The theory of the action of this guano is very simple. 
The growing plant must have a certain amount of inor- 
ganic matter, or it cannot thrive. Chlorine, sulphuric 
acid, soda, silica, lime, Pas acid, alumina, iron and 
other ingredients are all needed for the full and complete 
development of the plant. If the soil possess these sub- 
stances in sufficient quantity, there is no difficulty in forcing 
an abundant growth. Thisis the reason why Peruvian 
| mo is succeeded so well on the poor lands of this State. 

ying idle or comparatively sc, fora number of years they 
have accumulated by the dual decomposition of the 
subsoil, and by the action of the scanty vegetation which 
Fo ml upon them, a large stock of inorganic matters, but 

ing deficient in ammonia, they needed the peculiarstim- 
ulus which that substance imparts to vegetat.on. The fee- 
ble growth which they were able to sustain, could not ap- 
propriate the elements so abundantly supplied, and the 
crops upon them starved in the midst of plenty. Peruvian 
Guano gave to the plants the necessary vigor, and enabled 
them to draw freely upon these great stores of mineral 
matters. It has been demonstrated, however, that Peru- 
vian Guano does not in itself possess a sufficient amount of 
of these inorganic substances to keep up the fertility of the 
land. A time, therefore, inevitably arrives when this gu- 
ano is incapable of augmenting the growth of plants to any 
considerable extent. By forcing vegetation, it creates a 
demand upon the soil for its inorganic materials, and to 
that extent impoverishes it. 

If the character of the staple crops of Maryland be taken 
into consideration, it is easy to see what inorganic substance 
is most heavily drawn upon. Indian Corn,as shown by all 
analysis of its ashes, consumes a prodigious amount of 
phosphates. Tobacco also takes a great deal of inorganic 
matter, and this is permanently removed, as the whole crop 
is sentaway. Live stock dimin.shes the amount of Phos- 
| eng by the amount required for their bones. It is evi- 

ent then that the principal drain upon the soil is that 
which carries off the Phosphates. It is also perfectly clear 
that these must be restored in some way, ifthe farmer 
would keep up the fertility of his land. 

To get these important ingredients he must resort to bone 
dust, to Mexican, or to Colombian Guauo. Of the former 
article there is a limited supply, and for the amount of 
pape acid it contains, the price 1s high. Mexican 

uano supplies phosphate of lime cheaply and abundantly. 
In it the phosphate of lime is believed to exist in thesame 
state of combination in which it occursin bones. In Col- 
ombian Guano, however, it is found ina different form, the 

culiar advantages will be understood by perusing the 

‘ollowing extract from Dr. Piggot’s report: 

You have uested me to state the advantages which 
might be expected to be derived from this fertilizer in 
view of its chemical constitution. The first and most evi- 
dent, is the uncommonly large proportion of Phosphoric 
Acid which it contains. It is by far the richest known 
source of this valuable substance. The amount of phos- 
phoric acid which is contained in the 87.95 parts of neutral 
phosphate of lime, belonging to the sample analyzed, 
would, 1f combined with lime, in the proportion to form 
bone-phosphate, make 100 14 _ of taat compound. 
Hence it follows, as a matter of necessity, that in the de- 


composition ofthis manure in the soil, about 12 per cent. 
more phosphoric acid will be given to the plant, than could 








ssibly be extracted from the same quantity of bone earth, 

y the same solvents. 

Another important consideration, is the greater solubility of 
this phosphate in ammoniated water. As all rain water, and 
most soils, contain ammonia, and as the Organic part of this 
guano, when decomposed, generates a small quantity of the 
same alkali, the manure, while in the soil, will be acted upon 
by water, holding ammonia in solution. Now, this induces in 
the neutral phosphate a change which does not take place in 
bone earth. On the latter, it has no action whatever,but it con- 
verts the former into bone phospl , by ning with a por- 
tion of phosphoric acid,to form phosphate of ammonia. Co- 
tombian Guano may therefore be regarded as playing a very 
important part in the fixation of the volatile alkali. 

The permanency oi this manure isa matter so well under- 
stood by every practical farmer, that it requires no comment. 

Very respectfully yours, &c., A. SNOWDEN PIGGOT, 


Orrice Inspector OF Guano, 11 Exchange Building. 
Analysis of an average sample of *‘Colombian Guano,” im- 
ported by Wm. F, Murdoch, Esq., Agent of the ‘Philadelphia 
Guano Company,” March 17th, 1356, in the “Mary Elizabeth.” 
Phosphoric Acid, - - - - = 40.25 








ime c., - - - - - - - 69.7% 
40.25 per cent. of Phosphoric Acid is equal to 87.21 per cent. 
of Bone Phosphate of Lime. WM. SMITH ESE. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF COLOMBIAN GUANO. | 

1.—It is by far the richestsource Ck pon ngs acid forthe far- 
mer yet known, containing one-third more than ground bones. 

2.—It contains Jess than one-fourth of the water always pres- 
ent in the Peruvian, and 20 to 3u percent. less than any other 

ano—consequently, it can be packed in bags, at a diminution 
of one-fourth the freight and packages, besides the conv 
of handiing, and subsequent value of bags. 

3.—It is sold in fine powder, and does not require sieving, 
as do the Peruvian and other Guanes, in o: der to their uniform 
application. ¥ x 

4.—It does not injure the nails of the lab rer in sowing, un 
account of the absence of lumps, and for the : aime reason itcan 
be applied in one-half the time, with a drill, with perfect uni- 
formity. Whereas, guanocontaining lumpse not be distribu- 
ted uniformly, even with the aid ofa drill. 

DAVID STEWART, M. D., 


Chemist of Md. State Agricultural Society 


The practical value of this guano will be perceived by 
the following extract from the American Farmer, giving 
actual results of direct experiment: 

CoLtomsran Guanv.—We have heard casu lly of some 
trials of the Colombian Guano, showing very iavorable re- 
sults from its application, and have reason in our own ex- 
perience to be much pleased with it, where we have been 
able to give it a,fairtrial; especially as to the permanency 
ofitsaction. A statement from Mr. J. W. Brown, a far- 
mer of Prince George ’sCounty, gives very strong testimo- 
ny in its favor, estimating its effects upon corn last year as 
one third greater than Peruvian or Manipulated Guano 
used in same quantity, and thus far this season superior to 
Peruvian on wheat. We should be very glad tohear from 
others of our subscribers who have used it. 

We have been at some — to determine the best ferti- 
lizer for this crop from the experience of practical men, 
and do not he-itate in our preference for a combination of 
Peruvian with Colombian or Mexican Guano. The writer 
has now such emphatic evidence ou the growing crop of 
wheat, of the permanent effect of the Colombian Guano ob- 
tained from the Philadelphia Guano Co., and applied the 
first week of last June, that he gives that the preference 
decidedly over the Mexican for nis own land. The expe 
rience of others satisfies them with the Mexican, and its 
lower price recommends it. The combination and thor- 
ough mixing of either of these with Peruvian, will pro- 








duce probably the greatest effect of both. This mixing is. 


not esseritial, however, and they may be, and are most u- 
sually applied eee: Peruvian Guano alone ensures 
a good crop—Mexican alone a poor crop—but Peruvian and 
Mexican together, a crop much superior to Peruvian alone. 
An intelligent correspondent of the Petersburg Farmer, 
Mr. R. H. Crawley, in narrating his experiment of last 
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year, says: ‘The difference in favor of that portion ofthe | which I sowed wheat last fall, I applied Mexican Guane 


eld which had the application, both of Peruvian and 


mixed in the barns.” 


We also call attention to. the following from Pennsyl- 


vania : 
COLOMBIAN GUANO. 


Col. Samuel Rengwalt, a very intelligent and successful 
farmer in Chester County, Pennsylvania, states: ‘*There- 
sultof my experience in the use of Colombian Guano are 
of the most favorable character. Aware that the fertility 
of the soil could only be preserved by restoring to it the 

hosphates of which it isso largely deprived by every crop, 

fwas not prepared for such decided benefits as I heve re- 
alized. Its effect upon my corn crop was so marked as to 
attract the attention of every observer. It was my first 
experiment with it. The circumstances under which it 
was made were favorable for affording a fairtest. In ad- 
joining fields, the soil of which was of the same character, 
and equally well tilled, my neighbor and myself planted 
our corn, determined to omit nothing to ensure a good 
yield. The season (that of 1856) was unfavorable irom 

rotracted drought. I applied the Guano by mixing about 
boo lbs. of plaster of paris to 100 lbs. of the former. About 
four table spoonfulls were scattered to each hill—dropping 
the corn on it and covering it with earth about 34 inches 
deep. 

My eee, an excellent farmer, relied upon the ordi- 
nary fertilizers. A very marked difference in the crops of 
the two fields soon became apparent. The = in mine 

w vigorously and attained great size. he principa) | 
enefit however, was exhibited where it was most wanted, 

and which is characteristic of cog vee hates, viz: in the 
ears. They were of unusual size, found not here and there, 
but uniformly throughout the entire field. My yield was 
100 bushels to the acre, 

The crop of my neighbor was stinted—the ears very 
small and the yield not over 30 bushels to the acre. 

Nor have the advantages derived from it as a top-dress- 
ing to our grass fields been less decided. Headds further 
that the Colombian Guano was extensively used last fall, 
by farmers in this and the adjoining townships, on their 
wheat crops, with the most encouraging results.” 

Dr. Webb, on one of his farms in New Jersey, where the 
Colombian Guano was used, reports the most decided ben- | 
efits to have resulted. 

W. J. Taylor, Esq., a gentleman of great intelligence 
and eminent as an agricultural chemist, in a letter dat 
in Worcester County, Maryland, May 25th, 1857, states: 
"It is with pleasure I write you of the satisfaction gentle- 
men express in this section of the country, who have made 

use of the Rock Guano, (Colombian.) he finest crop of 
wheat which is to be seen is from the use of this article.— 
The advantages are also to be seen on grass where it has 
been applied as a top-dressing.”’ 

To these testimonials we might add numerous others, but 
wedeem it unnecessary. Evidences of its inestimable 
value are not confined to our own country—they are con- 
firmed by agriculturists in England. Ir. Robert Bell, 
an eminent Merchant, of Liverpool, under date of May 15, 
1857, states: ‘Respecting this article, Dr. Voelcker, Chem- 
ist of the Royal Agricultural College, having under his care 
700 acres of land belonging to that Institution, remarks: 
“It becomes a matter of great public interest to promote 
the importation of a Guano (Colombian) calculated to ex- 
cel it (the Peruvian) in practical use, and especially to 
landlords who would desire to encourage a system of culti- 
vation at once immensely remunerativeto the farmer, and 
permanently improving to the land.” 





Locust Grove, Frederick County, Md., 
June 13th, 1856. 


Mr. Epitrors:—At the solicitations of the Agent of the 
Philadelphia Guano a of Baltimore, I Pr se to 
te to you upon the beneficial results of Mexican 
Last Fall I eng eleven tons of Mexican 
Guano of the Agent of the Philadelphia Guano Company 
in Baltimore. A portion of which I used on my wheat 
crops, and the balance was used by several of my neigh- 
bors. I mixed about one-third part of Peruvian Guano 
with two-thirds Mexican, and applied about two hundred 
weight per acre; the result is, where it escaped the ravages 
of the fly, (which are very severe in this vicinity,) the 
ap ce of a good crop. 
a field which I had in corn last summer and on 








2 Mex- | mixed with Peruvian, in the pro 
ican, was so perceptible as to make a streak through the 
field, which could be perceived half a mile throughout the 
growth, and when it came to the knife I am certain that 
one plant was worth two; and after it was cured, I think I 
could have picked nearly every plant out, thougn it was 


rtion as stated above 
pmceet two acres, on one of which I applied two hundred 
weight of Peruvian Guano, and on the other I applied - 
three hundred weight of A.A. Mexican Guano, leaving the 
space of two corn rows between; the result is, there is but 
a slight shade of difference, if any, in favor of the Peruvian 
Guano, though the expenditure of money was almost 
double in the part I applied the Peruvian Guano. As it 
regards the part that was used by my neighbors, they 
speak favora 7 of it; and’ I think it only remains for its 
sere ey qualities o be known, to render it a useful and 
eneficial fertilizer. Yours, with respect, 
Hos. A. Baker. 


Parncr GrorGe’s Co., Mp., May, 1857. 
To Wm, F’. Murdoch, Esq., 

| Agent of ‘Philadelphia Guano Co.,” Baltimore: 
This is to certify, that in the year 1856 I used on the 
same lands Peruvian, Manipulated and Colombian Guanos, 
for corn, and where the latter has been used, the yield has 
been one-third greater than where the others were applied 
in equal quanity. And where I have used same guanos on 
wheat, in equa i and on same quality of land, 
the wheat where I have used the Colombian, looks at this 

time by far the best. jyl J. W. Brown. 


RY GOODS, CARPETINGS, &c. 
ROYSTON BROTHERS, 
(succEssorRs TO ROYSTON & Co., 

81 Battimore Street, Between SoutH anp Gay, 
Keep constantly on hand a large stock of 
Hovsr-Kerpine Dry Goops; Gents anp YoutHs WzaR; 
Laprxs’ Dress Goons, in all their variety ; Liven Hanb- 
kercHters; Hosrery; Gioves; SHawxs, &c.; Heavy 

Goons, for farm hands and servants. 
Carpets; Oi Crotus; Mattines; Drucets; Russ, 
TaBLE AND Prayo Covess, &c. septl-ly 











JESSE MARDEN, 
INVENTOR AND MANUFACTURER 
oF 

RAILROAD, LIVESTOCK, HAY, COAL, DEPOT, 

WAREHOUSE, 
and all other SCALES, that are now used, keeps constantly 
on hand a large assortment of every size, and makes to 
order at short notice,and warrauts them to stand tests with 
any Scales that are forced in market on commission. and 
will sell at much less noes. The public are invited to 
send their orders, or call at my old stand, 59 South Charles 


street, corner of Balderston. 
_ jelly JESSE MARDEN. 


Great Improvement in Threshing Machines. 


Wwe: are manufacturing 100 of the latest improved 
Railway Horse Powers, with Overshot Iron Cylin- 
der Threshers, the shakers so arranged as not to take per- 
ceptibly from the power. Price of Two Horse Power and 
Thresher including band and fixtures for hulling clover- 
seed, complete, $140, one Horse Power $120. Also 5 sizes 
Hay Presses, from $75 to $100 each. All warranted. 
Please address W. W. DINGEE & Co., 
York, Pennsytvanta, and receive a circular. 
mhil-ly 








DRAINING TILE. 


HE subscribers have constantly on hand any quantity - 

of Dratninc Tite of the most approved patte: 
which they will dispose of at the following prices :—1 
inch bore $12 per thousand, about one foot bore each ; 23 
inch bore $15; 4inch bore $35; Gutter Tile $20. They 
also keep constantly the best Sand Press Brick, $15, an 
Fine Brick, $25. Samples can be seen. Orders left at the 


office of American Farmer, or direct to the subscribers 


RITTENHOUSE & CRAWFORD, Brick Makers, 
W. Pratt St., near the Cattle Scales, Balt., Md. 


G- Southe:n Planter copy six months, and 08 = to 
an 


this office. 





JOHN T. WATKINS, 
Manufacturer and Dealer in 
CABINET FURNITURE, 
No. 47 Sourn Street, BALTIMORE, 
Has always on hand SOFAS, CHAIRS, BEDS, BED- 


DING, and in fact every article relating to House 
ing fo sale low for cash. 


septl-ly 
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SINCLAIR & CO'S 
IMPLEMENT 


AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY, || 


OR FALL AND WINTER USE. ; 





We are now manufacturing and offer for sale, a valuable stock of IMPLE- 
MENT'S and MACHINERY, which we warrant inferior to none in the United 
States. The best, and those most prominent, are as follows, viz : 

Our 


Patent Screw Propeller Straw & Hay Cutters, 


We make of these unrivalled machines five sizes, price $20 to $45. 


IRON AND STONE CORN Mitts. 


Price, for most current sorts for Farm use, $50 to $110. 


READING'S PATENT CORN SHELLERS, 


@apacity 2,500 bushels per day. Price $55. Do. with Fanning Attachment, 
$65. Also various other patterns, for Hand and Horse Power, at $10 to 25. 


HICKOCK’S PATENT CIDER MILL AND PRESS. 
Recently much improved. Price $45. 
FANNING MILLS, adapted for cleaning wheat, corn, oats or grass seeds— 


Price $28, 33 a $38. 
COOPER’S LIME SPREADERS. Price $85. i 


PLOWS AND HARROW S. 


We invite the attention of Farmers and Planters to our large assortment of 
PLOWS and HARROWS. ‘The sorts and sizes are various, and adapted for every 
description of soil and cultivation. The following plows are most current and par- 


ticularly recommended, viz : 
PATUXENT PLOWS. 
7 8 ) Lt inch. 


of 





Size, 6 
Price, $4.50 5.00 6.00 7.00 9.00 


DAVIS AND IMPROVED DAVIS PLOWS. 
Size, 6 7 8 ¥ 10 inch. 


Price, $4.00 4.50 5.00 6.50 8.00 
MINOR AND HORTON PLOWS— sizes. Price $3.50 to $9. 
IMPROVED BAR-SHEAR PLOWS, 6 to $15. 


TWO and THKEE FURROW GANG PLOWS, for seeding and cultivation. 
Price $5.50 and $6.50. 


Also ten other patterns, adapted for heavy or light land. 
20 sorts HARROWS, including the W and best pattern. . y 


ror SALE ™R. SINCLAIR, JR. & CO. 


62 Lieut Street, Bartimore. 
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FARMERS AND PLANTERS! 
STUDY YOUR INTEREST. 


LaporaTory oF St. Jonn’s Coriece, 
Annapolis, September, 1857. 


Animal Compost, or Cereal Fertilizer. 








ANALYSIS. 
Volatile Elements, containing Ammonia and azotised compounds, - - 45.70 
Salts of Soda, - - - - . - ° « 2.29 
Phosphate of Magnesia and Lime, - - - - - - 06.27 
Volatile Compounds, carbonaceous, - - - - - 22.87 
Water, - - - - - - - - ° - 15.70 
Insoluble portion, - - - - - - - - 05.93 
Error, or elements not estimated, - - - - - - 01.24 ¢ 
100. 


Remarxs.—The above must prove a very valuable fertilizer. 

I have frequently recommended this compound as the best and cheapest manure for the light soils in 
eertain districts of Maryland, that are deficient in organic material. 

The manufacture of such substitute for expensive foreign manure, should be encouraged, especially 
when offered at less than one-fourth the price. 

DAVID STEWART, 
Chemist of Md. State Agricultural Society. 
The above valuable ANIMAL COMPOST, OR CEREAL FERTILIZER, can be had of the 


anufacturers, 
ee KIMBERLY BROTHERS, 


Corner Pratt and Patterson streets, Baltimore. 
ser Price $12.50 in Bulk, or $15 including Package. octl-ly 











BALTIMORE STOVE HOUSE. 









Stoves, Ranges, Cambooses, &c., &c. 


UR FRIENDS and the public generally are informed, that 

having largely increased our facilities, we are now prepared 
o supply aan all articles in our line, wholesale or retail, at 
LOWEST CASH PRICES, or on usual credits to punctual cus- 
tomers. We name in part the following :— 

FIRE-PLACE HOT-AIR STOVES—Five varieties, viz :—the Im- 
proved Feinour, McGregor, Augee’s, Neer’s, &c., &c. 

HOT-AIR COOK STOVES— wenty most approved kinds, viz:— 
Improved and Re-improved Old Dominion, Hercules, Troy Star, 
Welcome, Fulton, Globe, Maryland and Virginia. 

HOT-AIR FURNACES—The celebrated egeeges, seven sizes, 
both portable and brick work. 

RANGES—Six different kinds, viz:—Pond’s Elevated Oven, 
Peirce’s do. for wood or coal, (both of these are so arranged as to 
heat additional rooms above,) St. Nicholas, Mott’s Invincible, &c. — 

PARLOR STOVES—Of all imaginable kinds and varieties, beau- 
tiful patterns, such as Radiators, Franklin’s Grates, &c., &c. ar- 
ranged to burn both hard and soft coals, as well as wood. 

AGRICULTURAL BOILERS—Three kinds, the Newsham’s, 
McGregor and Mott’s, for wood or coal, holding from 10 gallons to 300. 

SCOTT’S LITTLE GIANT CORN AND COB MILLS, Nos. 1 
2, 3 and 4—So favorably known and extensively used, are offered 

at unprecedented low rates, to close stock on hand. 
+. Weare prepared with a large force to PUT UP or REPAIR all 
=: the various articles appertaining to our line, whether sold by us or 
= not. 
terest to examine our large and well selected stock of first class wares 





ae 


feechemne will find it decided y to their in 

before leaving their orders elsewhere. “ 
BrIBB ce CO, 

SUCCESSORS TO ROBBINS & BIBB, 


AT THE OLD STAND, No. 39 LIGHT ST., BALTIMORE. 


0G Circulars and a List of Prices can be had on application as above sepl-6t 
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SPLENDID STOCE 


OF 


DRY Goons. 
HAMILTON EASTER & CO. 


Invite the attention of persons visiting 
Baltimore, to the large and splendid stock 
of Goods in their 

NEW MARBLE BUILDING, 
Nos. 199, 201 and 203 Baltimore Street. 


Importing the greater portion of our stock 
—one of the firm visiting the various 
European Markets twice a year, for that 
purpose—we are prepared to offer to 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL PUR- 
CHASERS, goods of tine best class at 
very low prices, including 


Black and Colored Silks, 


AND 
ROBES, 


FINE DRESS GOODS, 


of every fabric, 
LOW AND MEDIUM PRICED DRESS GOODS, 
SHAWLS, SCARFS, 
MANTILLAS AND CLOAKS, 
GLOVES, HOSIERY, 
CRAVATS, 
HANDKERCHIEF, &c. 


Choice Goods for Men’s Wear. 


MOURNING GOODS, 


of every description. 


IRISH LINENS, LINEN GOODS, 
and articles of every description in the 
way of HOUSEKEEPING DRY 
GOODS. 

&Atways on Hanp, such Goods as 
are required by PLANTERS AND 
FARMERS, for Servants’ Use—such 
as Bleached and Brown Cottons, Osna- 
burgs, Jeans, Linseys, Plaids, Fulled 
Cloths, Sattinets, Blankets, d&c. 

No deviation from first price named for 
any article. 

Wholesale Rooms on second and third 





Floors. iyl-6t 


| PAGE’S IMPROVED 
PATENT CIRCULARSAW MILLS. 


_- subscribers having greatly increased their’ 


establishment are prepared to execute all or- 
ders with promptness, and in the most workman- 
like manner. They build three classes or sizes of 
their CELEBRATED CIRCULAR SAW MILLS, 
which have given so much satisfaction throughout 
the country—STEAM POWERS, of all kinds,— 
HORSE POWERS, GRIST MILLS, CORN AND 
COB CRUSHERS and various other Machines and 
Implements for economising labor. 

Since their Portable Circular Saw Mills were in- 
vented by and patented to their senior partner, they 
have made many improvements, which render them 
perfect in all their fetails, and justly entitle them 
to be considered first among the labor-saving inven- 
tions of the age. 

A pamphlet containing full descriptions of their 
three classes of mills, prices, terms, capacity for saw- 
ing, &c. will be sent to any gentleman applying for 
one by letter, post-paid. 

Having recently obtained damages in.an action 
for infringement of their patent rights, they warn 
the public against purchasing from unauthorized 
builders, or their Agents. 

GEORGE PAGE & CO. 
N. Schroeder, near W. Balt. St. Balt. Md. 
ju l-lyr 


LIME! LIME!! LIME!! 


we. have constantly on hand, a large quantity of the 
best Atum Lig, both slacked and unslacked, for 
Agricultural and Building purposes, which will be sold at 
the lowest rates. As we have sold our vessels, customers 
will give their orders to the Captains. All orders will be 
promptly attended and shipped as directed by addressing 
GRISCOM & BURROUGHS, 
mar!)-ly Crry Brock, Battimore. 


Hare’s Patent Concentrated Blood Manure. 


30 PER CENT. CHEAPER THAN PERUVIAN GUANO. 


T= powerful FERTILIZER, composed of highly 
concentrated animal matter and pure Phosphate of 
Lime, has proved itself after five years’ fair competition in 
England, superior to the best Peruvian Guano. Thatits 
value is greater to the farmer, is certified by Dr. A.A. 
Hayes, State Assayer, Boston, and Professors James C. 
Booth and John Frazier, of Philadelphia. 

Sold at $50 per net ton, by 

JOHN L. MIFFLIN, Sole Agent, 
jel-tf 139 SourH Wuakves, above Walnut-st., Phil 











J.C, TURNER, Cc. F. YARDLEY. 


TURNER & YARDLEY’S 
PLANING MILL & LUMBER YARD, 


No. 140 Light street Wharf, Baltimore. 


Have constantly on hand and for sale at fair prices, a 
general assortment of 4-4 and 5-4 Dressed Flooring; 4-4, 6-4, 
and 8-4 Dressed White Pine, Dressed Stepping, and Weath- 
er-Boarding, Rough Lumber, Shingles and Laths. jyl-ly 





Luter O. Harpine. Witi14m Hopkins. 
HARDING & HOPKINS, 
GROCERS AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


No. 2 Bowly’s Wharf, 2d door from Pratt street, 
Would respectfully call the attention of our friends and 
the public gonewally to our stock of Groceries, Liquors and 
Teas. cular attention paid to weights of wheat and 
sales of all kinds of Country produce mhJ-ly 


RINTING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION EX- 
ecuted in the neatest manner, on reasonable terms, 
at this Office. Orders solicited. 
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Valuable Va. Land for Sale. 


n the Richmondand Danville Railroad, 35 miles from 
Richmond, containing 375 acres, 100 in original 
wth, 175 in pines, suitable building, fencing, &c., the 
alance arable, producing wheat, corn, oats and tobacco. 
The Dwelling is comfortable, with 4 rooms; the kitchen 
being the same size. Also, Ice House, Poultry Houses, 
Stables, Barns, Cribs, &c. The buildings are mostly new. 
I will sell the above farm for $10 per acre. Persons wish- 
ing further particulars can address 
BARRETT A. WALTHALL 
Amelia C.H., Va. 


TOBACCO FARM FOR SALE, 
HE SUBSCRIBER offers for sale, 200 Acres of land, 
seven miles from Annapolis, and within two hour’s 
time by railroad of Baltimore and a It lies’ be- 
tween the railroad and the Severn river—bounded in part 
by the railroad on one side,and extending to navigable 
water on the other, Ithas a fine view of the beautiful 
sheet of water known as “Round Bay ;” and is within five 
minutes walk of the Station and Post Office at Crownsville. 
The land is of excellent quality and very productive— 
there is not an acre, probably, that will not produce clover 
luxuriantly. A portion of the soil is peculiarly adapted 
to the growth of fine tobacco, but it is sufficiently varied to 
suit well all the usual farm products. The convenience 
to markets, both by railroad and water, and the character 
of the soil for the purpose, would make this farm very 
valuable for growing for market all of the finer fruits.— 
There is now growing, and just coming into bearing, a 
small orchard of the best varieties of apples, peaches and 


ocl-tf 





rs. 
PeThe improvements consist of well framed houses, suffi- 
cient to cure some twenty hogsheads of tobacco; comfort- 
able quarters for twelve or fifteen servants; corn house 
and other necessary out-houses, all built within a few 
years. There is no dwelling house. The place is remark- 
ably healthy and abundantly watered. 
Apply to Mr. Bryan on the farm, or the subscriber, 
N. B. WORTHINGTON, 
sepl Office of Am, Farmer, Baltimore. 
Annapolis and Upper Marlborough papers copy 3 times. 


400 & 700 ACRES OF LAND FOR SALE, 


YING in Gloucester County, Va., containing, by re- 
cent survey, 700 acres: one-half is heavily timbered 
with Oak, Hickory, Ash, Pine, Chesnut, the balance 
cleared ina high state of productiveness, and well divided 
with chesnut rails. 300 acres is prime bottom land, 100 of 
which is cleared, and equal in productiveness to the best 
western lands. [t is well watered, and has an inexhausti- 
ble supply of marl of the finest variety, and very accessible; 
most of the land has been marled, producing a marked 
improvement. The improvements are a large and com- 
fortable brick dwelling, and all the necessary out build- 
ings, Steamers run to Norfolk and Baltimore 5 times a 
week, with the option of the New \ork and Baltimore 
markets for produce. It is convenient to Court House, 
Churches, &c. It is an excellent location for a Saw Mill, 
there is one in course of erection on the place). Lumber 
8 in great demand, and commands high cash prices at the 
Mill. Itis considered from its advantageso: up and low 
land, fine water, and marl, society, &c., one of the most 
desirable estates in eastern Virginia. There are 150 acres 
in Wheat. Price $20.00 peracre. Terms a-commodating. 
Possession given at any time. 
Also 400 acres similar in all respects to the above tract— 
price $15 per acre. The tracts will be sold separate or 
together, as may be desired, or a further sub-division will 





be made. : 
Apply to Messrs. SANDS & WORTHINGTUN, 
sepl-tf Editors Americar Farmer, Balt, 





FOR SALE 
IMPORTED HORSES AND CATTLE, 


F THE DIFFERENT BREEDS, 
with Royal South-Down Prize 
EWES, and others, recently imported. 
Also, 18 SOUTH DOWN EWES, tup- 


ped by an Imported Ram; 12 Ewe Lambs oflast spring, from 
same stock, with 5 very fine Ram Lambs—a few yearlin 


South Down Rams—Also, Cotswold Rams and Ewes, reare 
in U. S.—and fine home raised HORSES with fine BROOD 
MARES now in foal. BULLS and COWS of different ages 
and breeds, with choice MILCH COW S and WORK OXEN. 
Improved HOGS of the various breeds. For particulars, 

» MARTIN GOLDSBOROUGH, Gen’l. Agent, 
nol-lt* No, 42 N. Calvert street. 











FAIRFAX LAND FOR SALE. 


Ww ISHING to dispose of our land in Fairfax Co., Va., 
we will sell a great to any person or per- 
sons wishing to locate in this beautiful and healthy part of 
Va. The land consists of two tracts lying adjoining, and 
on the county road from Centreville to Manassas Sta- 
tion, on the Orange and Alexandria R. R., 2% miles from 
the formerand 4 from the latter, containin em sepa | 
183 and 250 acres of the red shell or slate soil, and is a part 
of that famous red vein of land so well known in New 
Jersey and Virginia. The 2 tracts could be conveniently 
divided in three tracts or advantageously farmed in one. 
The improvements are a good Dwelling House, Barn, Corn 
House, Ice House, Well of water in the yard, an Orchi 
of good fruit, Apples, Peaches, Pears, Cherries and Plums; 
the farms are under good fence, and greater part well taken 
in grass; wood and water abundant. For further particu- 
lars address Wm. P. Trott, Centreville - hs Co., 


Va 
Wm. P. TROTT. 


aul-tf 
VALUABLE VIRGINIA FARM. 
Fe SALE-—Situated in Gloucester County, at the 
mouth of Ware River, in full view of the Mob Jack and 
Chesapeake Bays. It contains 283 Acres. About 180acres 
cleared arable land, in fine heart, and well adapted to 
Wheat, Corn, Oats andthe Grasses. Vessels can lie within 
100 yards of the shore. Buildings are all new, substantial 
and commodious. Fish, Oysters and Wild Fowl abound, 
and Seine hauling would be found profitable. Physicians 
consider the location very beey and the neighborhood 
and society unsurpassed, with places of Worship conve- 
— and Steamers for Norfolk and Baltimore twice a 
week. 
Further particulars can be had on application to the Ed-, 
itors American Farmer, or on the premises to 
JO P. TALIAFERRO, 
QG-Letters addressed, to Gloucester C. H., Va., will be 
promptly attended to. feb 1-tf 


A VALUABLE FARM FOR SALE. 


VALUABLE FARM of about 400 acres, in the North- 
ern Neck of Virginia, is offered for sale, about 100 
acres are heavily timbered with oak, hickory and chesnut. 
It abounds insprings of the purest water, is convenient to 
mills, navigation and landings and wharves for steamers to 
timore, Norfolk and Alexandria. The neighborhood is 
d; the country rerharkably healthy; the churches are 
ethodist, Baptist and Episcopal. The dwelling contains 
Jifteen large well arranged and airy rooms. The location 
isa one for a well conducted school, male or female, 
articularly of the Methodist or Baptist denomination. 
he stock, farm utensils, and furniture, if desired, would 
be sold with the farm. The terms can be made very ac- 
commodating. Address, THOMAS JONES, Jr., 
marl-tf Warsaw, Virginia. 


é iges SUBSCRIBERS will sell at private sale 
a TRACT OF LAND containing about two 
hundred and ten Acres, about 344 miles from the 
city of Annapolis, and very convenient of access from the 
Annapolis and Elkrid ge Railroad. The soil is of excellent 
quality, and susceptible of the highest degree of improve- 
ment, The terms will be made known upon application 
to the subscribers, residing near Millersville, and the 
premises will be shown by Mr. ESSEX R. DORSEY, 
or Mr. RICHARD D. SELLMAN, whose lands adjoin the 
same. RAMSAY. HODGES 
jel-tf MARY ANN HODGES. 


ee IMPROVED PORTABLE 
HAY PRESS. 














We —_ —- to this hag aay Bonga combines greater 
power a urability, requires less occupies less 
and costs less money than any other Machine | for baling 
Hay or Cotton, ever offered to the public. 
Also, FAIRBANK’S HAY AND CATTLE SCALES, 
ESTON. & CO. 


For Sale by J. A. W i 
Sole Agents, 41 S. Charles-st., Baltimore. 


sepl-ly 
LUMBER! LUMBER!! 


URNS & SLOAN beg leave to inform farmers, their 
friends and customers that they will continue the 
LUMBER BUSINESS as heretofore at their old stand 
corner of German and Evtaw Streets, and also at 116 
Licut Street Wuarr, at the yard lately occupied b 
es McElderry, Esq. Our facilities being increased it 
will enable us to offer great inducements to buyers. 
mh 1-lyr 
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LEONARD SMITH’S | 
LAST IMPROVED SMUT MACHINE. 








PATENTED FEBRUARY 12th, 1850. 


Representation of one-half of the Case thrown oper 
to show the Interior. 


The Patentee has been in the Smut Machine business for 
the last eleven years, and is well acquainted with all other 
Smut Machines in the U.S. and Canada, and from his 
long experience in the business, as well as being a practi- 
cal miller of fourteen years experience, he is enabled to 
furnish the best Smut and Scouring Machine now in use. 

WARRANTEE.—The machine will be sent to order, 
and warranted to excel all others now in use, in taking 
out smut and chaff, and scouring the fibres from one end 
of the berry and the germ the other and a trial of three 
months will be given fram the day of shipment at Troy, 
N. Y.; and if the same does not operate as warranted, the 
machine will be taken back and no charge made for the 
use of the same, provided the same is put up and run ac- 
cording to directions and not injured or broken, and re- 
a within three months from the date of shipment at 

roy. 

* The subscriber has also for sale a Buckwheat Scourer, 
which is highly appreciated. 
Baltimore, July 24th, 1857. 

This is to certify, that Il have now in use, in the Patapsco 
Mills, two of Smith’s Smutters, and that I consider them 
equal, if not superior to any machine of the kind I have 
ever used. Cuaries A. GamBRILL. 


For Sale by 








THOMAS NORRIS, Agent, 


aul-6m. 48 Light Street, Baltimore. 


GRAIN DRILLS! GRAIN DRILLS?! 


I WOULD CALL THE ATTENTION OF FARMERS PARTICULARLY TO 


BICKFORD & HUFFMAN’S 
GRAIN DRILLS. 











—— 
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The GUANO ATTACHMENT to said Drill is, last year; being compelled to purcnase some omer 
Drill, which is now to be laid aside as worthless, 
so far as the guano is concerned. Over three hun- 
dred have already been ordered up to this time 
from Baltimore alone. If orders are handed in 
early, farmers may be supplied with this excellent 
Drill; but there is no certainty, when seeding time 
has come. [ say to all, order early or you may be 
disappointed. The Drill has proved itself to be 
just the thing, as hundreds are read to testify. 


so far as my knowledge extends, the only efficient 
distributor of Guano in use. Having sold many of 
them several seasons past, and had the satisfaction 
to hear but one universal report of entire satisfac- 
tion from those that have used them. 

I have, in former advertisements, warned those 
who wish to purchase a good Drill to give their 
orders early, in order to secure a good Drill: some 
of my customers say that this warning is a “trick of 
the trade,” but some who were disappointed Jast 
year, have given their orders more than a month 
ago, as they felt the effect of not taking the warning 


I remain the public’s obedient servant, 


jyl 





Awaiting your orders for Drills, or any other” 7 


Agricultural Implement or Machinery, 


THOMAS NORRIS, 
No. 48 Light Street, Balt. 
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THE COMPLETE TRIUMPH 


OF 


“YOUNG AMERICA” IN i857. 


THE YOUNG AMERICA MILL 


WAS AWARDED THE 
GREAT FIRST PREMIUM 
AT THE 
UNITED STATES FAIR, 


Held at Louisville, Ky., in September, 1857, and received the First 
Premiums throughout the whole Western country. 





La YS 
ATTN 
— 


arACT FD BY 
MAN& 
HIT MANS. 


The continued success of this Mil!, contrasted with the failure of all others, induce us to be con- 


fident in recommending it to our customers. It has proved to be of immense value to the farmer and 
planter. With the knowledge that the principles combined in this Mill are the only true and correct 
ones, for grinding corn and cob, we have this season greatly strengthened and otherwise improved the 
Mill, without any change of the principles. , 
The price is, as heretofore, $50, including AN EXTRA SET OF PLATES, making it equal to two 


complete Mills. 


TrraL oF Corn anp Cos Mitts at tue Nortu Carorina State Farr, Octoper, 1856. 
>? ? 


The following Table will show the Time occupied by each of the Mills on Exhibition, in Grinding half 
bushel of Corn and Cobs: 
YOUNG AMERICA, 2 Minutes 2nd 40 Seconds. 
LITTLE GIANT, 4 o 55 *“ 
MAGIC MILL, 6 = 
SINCLAIR & CO’S MILL, 2 Trials, average time, 6 Minutes, 58 Seconds. 


ES. WHITMAN ce Co. 
63 Exchange Place, Baltimore, Md. 
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THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


BANDEL’S 


F PURE SEED 


WYANDOTTE 


PROLIFIC CORN! 


WORTH MILLIONS 0 THE COUNTRY. 


Its Success Triumphantly Established. 


Producing Twice as much per Acre as the Com. 
mon Varieties now Cultivated. 


Plant only One Grain in a Hill, 4 to 5 feet apart, 
product from 3 to8 (and often more) stalks, 
and 6 to 12 ears of pearl white corn, 8 to 15 in- 
ches long, and 10 to 14 rows on the ear. 


YIELD OF FODDER IMMENSE. 


Another year of triumphant success in growing 
this extraordinary cereal, enables me to offer it with 
increased confidence to the Agricultural community, 
believing that only one trial is sufficient to convince 
the most incredulous mind of its great value as a 
crop corn, and a variety that MUST AND WILL soon 
supersede all other kinds grown. My Circulars, 
descriptive, &c. of the Corn, and also containing 


certificates of those who have cultivated it, and no- | 
tices from the Press, is now ready and will be mailed | 


to all that request it. 

The seed will be carefully selected and put up in 
packages to suit, and marked ‘‘Bandel’s Pure Seed 
of Wyandotte Corn,’’ containing also directions for 
cultivating. 

PRICES.—One quart, which is sufficient to 
plant one acre, $1.50. 

Those who order it to be sent by mail, and remit 
$4, will receive (postage paid) sufficient to plant one 
acre; $2 a half acre; $1 a quarter acre. 

Js Persons wishing to act as Agents, will be 
supplied at reduced rates. 

2 Money or Postage Stamps must accompany 
the order. 


LaF OnveEr Eary, as many were disappointed in | 
! 


not securing a supply the last season. 
Address, 
GEORGE 8. BANDEL, 
Battimore, Mp. 


0G-The following agents have been appointed, at whose 

places of business, in Baltimore, specimens of the Corn 
can be seen and pure seed obtained at the above rates: 

Sands & Worthington, office of American Farmer. 

E. Whitman, Exchange Place. 

R. Sinclair, Jr. & Co. Light Street. 

James B. Streets, Commission Merchant, No. 10 Bow- 

ly’s Wharf. 

C. H. Tschudy, Paca street, near Franklin. 

Geo. W. McNeal, Cor. Buchanan’s Wharf & Pratt-st. 
decl-4t 


[From the Detroit Daily Advertiser, Oct. 31, 1857.] 
MPORTANT VERDICT.—The Case of PAGE vs 
TERRY, to which we referred in our last issue, is one 

of more than ordinary interest, as it involves the exclusive 
contro] of all the circular Saw Mills used for sawin 
ber from ordinary saw logs throughovt the United States. 

The plaintiff claims that all Circular Saws used for that 
purpose, which have guides near the edge in combination 
with end play to its shaft are controlled by his patent, and 
that no one has any right to use them without a license 
from him. 

The defence was put on the grounds: 

Ist. ‘That from the drawings and specificaticns in the 
| plaintiff’s patent the,mills yiren not be constructed. 

} 2d. That the patent was useless, as better lumber could 
) be made without the plaintiff’s improvements. 

| 3d. That there had been no infringement by defendant. 
The trial lasted a fortnight, and was closely litigated in 
every point. 

The verdict was in favor of the plaintiff on all the issues, 
thereby giving him the complete control of that class of 
mills. There are many thousands of them in operation, 
and the demand for them is daily increasing. The charge 
of the Court was in favor of plaintiffon nearly every legal 
questton which arose inthe case, and was substantially the 
same as Judge McLean on the first trial. dec!-2t 





A NEW ANIMAL FOR FARMERS! 


HE subscriber has the satisfaction to announce to the 
farmers of the United States, that he expects to re- 
ceive, shortly, as consignee for the owners, about one hup- 
dred and fifty LLAMAS, which at last dates had reached 
Panama, from Equador and Peru. These animals are be- 
lieved to be well adapted to the use of the farmers of this 
country; they are hardy, docile. capable of much labor, 
require a very small amount of sustenance, and no water 
where the herbage is good. They are also believed to be 
as profitable an animal as any now kept upon the farm; 
the work which they can perform scarcely equaling the 
profit from the production of the wool or hair which con- 
stitute the fabric of the well-known Alpaca. Due notice 
will be given of their arrival, and orders for them ad- 
dressed to the undersigned, will be carefully attended to. 
Any further information will be communicated to appli- 
cants. ISAAC LOHMANN, 
decl-2t No. 142 Front Street, New York. 





CITY IRON RAILING MANUFACTORY, 


No. 374 West Bartimore Street, 


Baltimore, Md. 
am Manufacturing WROUGHT & CAST IRON RAIL- 
ING of every description ; also, BED STEADS, TREE 
BOXES, TABLES, CHAINS, SETTEES, KAIN SPOUTS, 
CELLAR WINDOW FRAMES, &c. 
M. M. EGE, AceEnrt, 


decl-ly Successor to Newsham & Co. 


AGE’S PERPETUAL DRAW LIME KILN, 
adapted for either WOOD or €OAL, and will burn 100 
bushels of Lime with one cord of wood, or 150 bushels with 
one ton of Bituminous Coal, the quality of the Lime being 
equal to the best wood burnt Lime. These kilns save fifty 
per cent. in labor, and the fires may be extinguished and 
started again at ag Individual or county rights for 
sale, (except Baltimore and Frederick counties,) and full 
descriptions given on application to the undersigned, agents 
for the owners of the patent. 
THOMPSON & OUDESLUYS, 
No. 57 South Gay street, Baltimore. 
Who keep constantly on hand English Roman Cement; 
| American Rosendale ditto; Cast Iron Glazed Clay and 
| Wrought Iron Plain and Galvanised Water Pipes, and 
| Pumps; Baltimore Company’s Shovelsand Spades; Com- 
| position Lead Pipe (English) Sheet Iron; Founders Facings; 
| Pig Iron; Wilders’ Patent Salamander Iron Safes, &c., &c. 


| novi-6t 
V ANTED—CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS 10 
know that they can purchase at No. 67 Pratt Street, 
| 3d door from Bowly’s Wharf, Sash, Glazed and Unglazea, 
| Doors and Blinds, Window and Door Frames, Mouldings, 
&c., cheaper than at any other house in the city of Balti- 
more. Call and see for yourself. Fa: mers will find that 
they can save from 10 to 15 per cent. by purchasing of me. 
PHILIP T. DAWSON, 
Agent for the Trenton Steam Works. 





octl-ly* 
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WORK FOR THE MONTH 
JANUABY. | 


At the commencement of the new year, permit us 
in all sincerity to tender you with the compliments 
of the season, and to express the hope, from the 
deepest, well-springs of our hearts, that your days 
may be blessed with health, happiness, and prosper- 
ity, that your fields may prove fruitful, crops abund- 
ant, and remunerating prices reward your labors; 
for if there be ene class of society that more than 
any other deserves to be thus compensated, it is the 
tillers of the earth. 

With this tender of our compliments, our hopes, 
and our aspirations, permit us to remind you that it 
behooves all engaged in our noble calling, to come 
to the firm determination, to so carry on our opera- 
tions throughout the year, as not to lose any time 
that ought to be devoted to the occupations of our 
farms, in order that our exertions may tell in their 
results, not only in abundant crops, but in the im- 
provement of our lands. Hence, then, it is befitting 
us all, before we commence the committing our seeds 
to the soil, to be sure that the ground has been tho- 
roughly and well prepared ; for, of a truth, thorough 
preparation and generous manuring, are the two 
foundation stones of successful farming; superadded 
to which, we must all see that no crop requiring 
cleansing shall be neglected in working, and that it 
be worked at the proper time. 

In marking out your year’s cropping, look well 
to the force and the means that you have. to work 
with. Don’t overcrop yourself; for so sure as you 
do so, the result will be, that much will be left half 
done, or perhaps altogether neglected, in the culti- 
vation. Strain every nerve, use every available 
means within your power, to manure every acre that 
you may cultivate, that requires nourishment.— 
Upon this point, make up your minds to these truths : 
Every plant cultivated by husbandmen requires to 
be fed; that an acre well manured, well ploughed, 
and properly cultivated, will produce more than two 
acres whose wants have not been thus attended to, 
and that your true interest consists in confining 
your culture to that which you can do justice by, as 
well in manuring, preparation of the ground, as in 
tending the growing crops. You may rely upon it, 
that no more corn, or other row-crops, should be 
put in, than can be generously manured and cleanly 
Cultivated; nutriment and cleanliness being the es- 
sential elements of product. 

With the expression of these opinions, we turn to 





the duty of pointing out, briefly, a few of the many 
things that should elaim attention on the farm during 
the month. 

Winter Provera. 

There are many periods during winter; when, 
from the mildness of the weather, ploughing may bé 
done. Therefore, if you have any stiff, clayey land, 
that you desire to put in crops next spring, you 
should seize all such favorable seasons to get it 
broke up. By exposure to frosts; when broken up, 
such lands, if ploughed in the right state, become 
greatly improved, and lose much of their tenacity 
of character, are more easily cultivated, less expen- 
sive to till, besides being rendered: hetter adapted to 
the production of.crops. But: this amélioration in 
texture can only be expected, when the soil, at the 
time of its being ploughed is neither too wét ner too 
dry. All, especially strong loams and clays, sheuld 
be ploughed in the medium. state, between wet and 
dry, or when they are comparatively mellow, slightly 
moist, and least cohesive. When. clayey ‘soils are 
perfectly dry, they are so hard and rebellious, as to 
be nneonquerable by the plough; and when de- 
cidedly wet, they are so sticky and plastic, as to be 
workable by ploughing only into masses of plaster, 
with innumerable receptacles for water, utterly in- 
capable of subsequent pulverization,-and certain to 
settle into hard clods, on which ‘no farm crop can 
grow. The furrows should -be made to lap at an 
angle of about 45°, so as to expose the greatest sur 
face to the action of the frost. Thus, if you plough 
6 inches deep, the furrow should be 9° inches wide} 
if the depth of the furrow be 8 inches, then the fur- 
row should be 12 inches wide. In the spring, when 
the ground is dry enough to bear the team, with- 
out danger of being injured by poaching, it should 
be. rolled; and then harrowed with a heavy.twoor 
three-horse harrow, until the soil:be as thoroughly 


pulverized, as from its nature it is susceptible. Ways | 


go in for thorough tilth; for as perfect sub-divisioz ~ 
of the particles of soil as possible, and for deep 
ploughing, having no fears about a few inches of 
‘*poison-till.’’ 

Surrace Drains, 

Careful hands should be made to go through the 
fields in winter-grain, examine the surface-drains 
carefully, and remove all obstructions to the passage 
of the water. This duty should be repeated every 
few weeks during winter and early spring, 80 as 
to prevent any accumulations of water upon the 
young plants, as the settling of water upon them 
during frost, exerts the most injurious influence upon 
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In connection with injuries resulting from freezing 
out, we will remark, that stiff lands, if rly 
drained, ploughed deeply, thoroughly pulverized, 
water-drained, and the drains, at short intervals, 
attended to, would not winfer-kill one-tenth part of 
the winter grain that they now do. A deep dry 
bed, is the most sovereign cure for such disease, if it 
ean be so called, that can be prescribed. 

Worsme Animas. 

These, of every kind, should be treated with care 
and attention. arm, well ventilated stables, good 
fare regularly dispensed to them thrice a day, well 
littered stables, currying and rubbing down morn- 
ing and night, and water three times a day, are 
great promoters of health; and at no season of the 
year is such treatment and care more needed than 
this, when the poor creatures have to perform their 
labors amidst every degree of inclement weather. 

Two ounces of salt ought to be given them thrice 
a week, or the same quantity of a mixture of equal 
portions of salt, ashes and slaked lime; oyster shell 
lime the best kind for the purpose. 

Fenoma. 
_ Hf you have not already felled and yot out stuff for 
ts and rails, have this work promptly done, and 
ot the materials hauled to the barn, to be worked 
tp into fencing, by the hands, in bad weather. 
Firz Woop. 

If you have not already completed your supply of 
fire wood, have it done promptly, before the roads 
become almost impassable. When hauled in, have 
it piled up ready for use. . 

Garters. 
. We repeat our former advice. Have every pair of 
bars on your place replaced by a light, substantial 
ate. 
¥ Mitcu Cows. 

These should have warm stables, or tight, dry 
sheds, and recdive generous feeding and kind treat- 
ment. Water them thrice a day, and salt them 
thrice a week. 

In-Car Cows, AND Hzirers. 

Feed these moderately well, give them dry, warm 
shedding, water them thrice a day, and salt them 
thrice a week. 

Breepine Manes. 

These should be fed moderately liberal, and re- 
eeive such food as is good and nourishing, They 
stiould be so fed as to keep their stomachs at peace, 
and to preserve their muscular integrity. Pregnant 
animals should not be kept fat, still they should be 
fed upon such nutritious food, and in such quantities, 
as will keep them in good condition. The feeder 
should recollect that the young ones within require 
support as well as their mothers; the foals have 
bones to be formed, flesh to be elaborated, and fat 
to secrete, and that these cannot be formed unless 
their dams receive the materials out of which they 
tan be made. Good dry sheds and yards, @re also 
necessary to the comfortand health of these animals. 

MarTeRuts FoR’ Making Manure. 

Collect everything on your place that may be con- 

vertible into manure, haul it to your barn-yard and 


Carts, Wacons, Toous, IMPLEMENTS. 
’ Examine these, and have such of them as need it; 
repaired, and if not needed for use, have them put 
under cover. ; : 
Dircutne anp Drarnine. 

Wet lands should be laid dry, by ditches and 
drains. 

SLEIGHS. 

Get these ready for the accommodation of the la- 
dies of your families. If needed, have them re 
paired, and give them a coat of paint. 

Youne Cours anp Carrir. 


Give to each of this species of stock, separate 
yards, with warm sheds, and feed them so as to keep 
them in good growing condition. To stint young 
stock of their food, is to stunt them of their growth, 
Good hay and moderate feeds of grain, are indis- 
pensable to the growth of young stock of all kinds. 

Sueep. 
Attend to these as we have so often advised. 
Grain For Feepine, 4 

Should always be chopped or ground. By such 
preparation, fully one-fourth the grain may be econo 
mised, while it will be more bealthful for the animals. 

Ssiiine Corn. 
Sell your corn shelled, and have the cobs crushed 
or ground for your stock. 
Corn anp Cos CrusHeEr. 
If you have not one, get one at once. It will save 
its price in one season, and last many, if well used. 
Corn Suetiers. 
Every farmer should have a good corn sheller, 
either to go by hand, or horse power. 
Breevine Sows. 
Provide these with warm, dry sleeping apartments, 
give them good bedding, and renew it often. Each 
breeding sow should have a separate apartment te 
herself, and be moderately well fed. 
Srore Pies. 
Let their food be sufficiently generous, to keep 
them always in a growing condition: a hog, to be 
profitable, should never be so fed as to be arrested 
in his growth, by a system of half starvation. 
Gearina. 
Clean and grease your gearing once a month. 
Mart. 
Tf you have marl, and fields that need it, apply it 
this winter. 
Pouutry. 
Feed these moderately well; alternate their food, 
supply them with gravel, old mortar and sand, or 
ashes, to roll in, If you wish to encourage their 
laying in winter, give them fresh meat, chopped up, 
thrice a week. 


WORK IN THE GARDEN. 
JANUARY. 

There is not much work in the garden this month; 
but however little there may be, it should be attend- 
ed to, and it shall now be our duty to point that 
little out. 

Clayey Beds.—If there be any stiff, clayey beds in 
your garden, you should seize the occasion of any 
warm spells of weather through the winter, when 
the ground may not be frozen, nor too wet er too 
dry, to have them dug up. First give the beds a 








spread it thereon, or form it into compost heaps. 





good dressing of strong manure, spade it up a full 
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spade in depth; when dug, leave the beds in the 
rough, and give them a top-dressing of ashes. 

Hot Beds.—I€ your garden is not provided with 
hot beds, in whigh to grow plants for early trans- 
plantation, it is thme to get them ready, as such ap- 


pliances are indispensable to the successful growth of} 


early vegetables, to grow which, should be an object 
with every provident owner of a farm. 

If the procurement of frames with glass lights, 
should be considered objectionable, upon the score 
of expense, the glass can be very advantageously 
substituted by cotton cloth, which, when oiled, will 
be found to be a very excellent conductor of light 
and heat. © 

For most families, a hot bed frame of 10 or 12 feet 
long, the width of the border, (which-should fage 
the South, ) will be found of sufficient dimensions to 
grow all the early plants needed, and such a frame 
can be made by any person that can mail planks to- 
gether ; but should glass lights be needed, the ex- 
pense will not be heavy. The back of the frame 
should be twice the height of the front; the front 
about 5 feet high. A few inches space should be left 
behind the back, for insertion of horse dung, to 
raise the heat. A top or cover must be made, to 
stretch the cotton cloth cover over, tobe attached 
by hinges, for the convenience of being raised up 
and lowered down, to give air to the? plants and 
regulate the heat. The cotton, when tacked on, 
must be oiled. The best boards to make the frame 
out of, is yellow pine, about 14 inch in thickness. 

Mode of making the, Hot Bed.—A hot bed can 
either be formed on the surface, or by gjnking the 
frame a few inches; the former we think the most 
eligible plan. 

The dung should be horse dung, which should be 
turned over, shaken, and well mixed with a dung 
fork, as it is being put in on the bed; every now 
and again, beat it down with the back of your fork : 
continue this process until the dung is about 4 feet 
in depth in the frame, when the dung must be left 
to settle down 6 or 7 inches, which it will do in 8 or 
10 days. When the dung is in, put down the cover 
to raise the heat. When the heat is sufficiently 
raised, put 4 or 5 inches of dry earth or mould on 
top of the dung, level and rake it, and your hot bed 
will be ready for sowing the seeds of any kind of 
vegetables you may desire to grow. 

The space behind the frame must be filled with 
horse dung. 2 

Time of Sowing the Seed.—Most plants after th 
seeds are sown, are ready to set out in from 6 to 8 
weeks. Keeping this fact in mind, those who have 
hot beds, can very readily regulate the time of sow- 
ing their different kinds of seeds; marking the time 
when, in their respective localities, plants may be 
safely set out in the open ground, govern as to the 
time of sowing the seeds. As an average of time, it 
would be safest to allow 6 weeks for the growth of 
the plants. 

Management of the Bed.—On every good day in 
mild weather, after the plants are up, the sash should 
be raised, a few hours in mid-day, a few inches high, 
to admit air and graduate heat. In bad, cold 
weather, the bed should be covered with matting. 





Corn Sportinc.—Many of our farmers have as- 
certained that much of the corn they stowed away 
this fal) has spoilt inthe buik. This is doubtless 
solely due tu the fact that the corn crop was much 
later makiag than usual, and was not sufficiently 
dry when housed.— @harlottesville (Va.) Advocate 





COLOMBIAN GUANO. 

To the Editors of the American Parmer: 
. In the December No. of your journal, Dr. Pig. 
ot has done'fne the honor to review my little 
article on the ‘‘Rock Guano of the Caribbean Sea 
Islands,”? which appeared in the number for No- 
vember; some portions of which he has evidently 
glanced over-very hastily, as he has misunderstood 
my meaning. Having the highest opinion of Dr. 
Piggot’s analytical skill, and knowing the experi- 
ence which he has had in the examination of 
guanoes, I differed from him principally in re- 
ard to a chemico-geological question. ut, un- 
ortunately, hé seems to have appropriated some 
of my remarks, which were generally made, to 
have a special application to himse)f ; for instance, 
he writes: ‘‘Mr. Taylor enters also into defence 
of the use of the new phosphates in agriculture, 
and says he does not see why they should be con- 
demned. I sever condemned them.”? I would not 
make such a charge against Dr. Piggot’s scientific 
acquirements, as to-suppose him capable of con- 
demning, untried, substances which it is reason- 
able to suppose, will soon be clearly demonstrated, 
(by practice) to be valuable in agriculture. 

Dr. Piggot does not seem to have noticed the pro- 
gressive substitution in the phosphates, as shown 
by the specimens from Centinella. The.ash from 
the recent bird excrément, is in composition very 
near that of the Guano rock from Los Monges 
Islands; the excrement converted into, rock be- 
neath the cliffs, varies a little, there being a slight 
substitution of the phosphates of lime, by alumina; 
in the main rock of the islands, the substitution 
has progressed farther. 

Any positive theory as to the formation of the 
Rock Guano, cannot be made until the Islands 
have been fully explored, the phenomena care- 
fully noted, and the sea water of that locality ana- 
lyzed. The sea water in the vicinity.of some 
voleanoes has been found to contain sulphate of 
alumina; very possibly that of the Caribbean Sea 
also contains it. Sea water has also determinable 
quantities of proto-carbonate of iron in solution, 
(according to Bischof,) and the consequent action 
of these substances upon the phosphates of lime 
of the bird excrement, may produce wavellite and 
vivianite, which being hydrated minerals, are evi- 
dently formed by water. 

The phosphate of iron, which is so abundant as 
Vivianite and rare as Dufrenite, is doubtless formed 
by the reaction of the sulphate or carbonate of 
iron with the phosphate of lime of the entombed 
fossils. The instances of the substitution of bases 
taking place among phosphates, are not so rare as 
Dr. Piggot supposes; oom it will, 1am sure, need 
only a request through your journal, to the gentle- 
man reading it; to observe in the marshes, where 
the formation of bog iron ore is in constant pro- 
gress, in which bones of animals may have been 
entombed—which, by the action of the carbonate 
of iron in the soil, are converted into phosphates 
ofiron. In.some instances the appearance of the 
bones may be but little changed, with the excep- 
tion of slight blue spots, but by breaking, crystals 
of Vivianite will probably be found in the interior. 
There is a nemmartanin instance of the occurrence 
of Vivianite, in the Calamine mine of eyes in 
Silesia; a skeleton of a man was found, in which 
the mass of the bone was converted into this min- 
eral. Phosphates of copper and phosphates of 
lead are frequently found at the surfaces of metallic 
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lodes, in the neighborhood of fissures, which clear- 
ly show that the water containing the phosphates, 
(probably phosphate of lime) was derived from 
the phosphate of the rock, or from the organic 
remains in it. Bischof farther records instances 
of tertiary fossils converted into Vivianite; I have 
also in my cabinet, specimens of Vivianite in the 
form of belemites. any other instances might be 
recorded, did space permit. 

I am surprised that Dr. Piggot should think that 
I disregar geological cycles; the time in which 
the formations and decompositions have occurred 
in, cannot be conjectured with any great degree 
of certainty, until our information is greater. . I 
subjoin an extract from my Investigation, which 
is a compendium of the most reliable information 
which could be obtained from these visiting the 
Islands: ‘The islands of the Caribbean Sea are 
very varied; some are quite low, and covered 
with sand, composed of fragments of shells, mad- 
repore and corals, which can readily be distin- 
guished with a pocket lens. These are resorted 
to by myriads of water fowl, for laying their eggs. 
~. « . Other islands attain heights of 800 feet; 
it seems improbable that such heights could be 
created by accretions of guano and sand, when the 
islands are subject to a continued action of the 
waves of the ocean. The inclination and irregu- 
larity of the guano layers, renders it not im- 
probable, that the dynamic causes which produced 
this distortion, elevated at the same time the isl- 
ands.”? ‘These islands are in a volcanic region, 
being within 150 miles of Guadaloupe.” 

Dr. Piggot objects to my remarks as to the 
sources of phosphoric acid, and even questions the 
high authority of Bischof, that in all probability, 
the phosphoric acid which now exists in minerals, 
has most probably circulated in the organisms of 
plants and animals. ; 
your journal, the interesting and scientifit com- 
munication of Hon. T. G. Clemson, on ‘ Micro- 
scopic Organisms,’’ illustrates in a beautiful man- 
ner this ecomomy of nature; the extract contained 
in it, from the valuable work of Mr. Elie de Brau- 
mont, traces in such a masterly manner the reasons 
which I have given from Bischof, that it will be 
only necessary for me to refer your readers to 
‘*Microscopic Organisms, ’’ which I think will con- 
vince them that this subject may well receive the 
special attention of political economists, Phos- 
phoric acid is doubtless ‘coeval with the world; it 
exists in the basaltic rocks and lavas, which are 
of ‘all ages, from which it has circulated in the 
vegetation on their surfaces, or formed one of the 
principal components of minerals; by means of 
water saturated with carbonic acid, these were in 
their turn decomposed, the phosphoric acid pass- 
ing into plant organisms, and from thence into 
animal organisms, forming one of the chief cun- 
stituents of bones. By the decay of organised 
substances, it again returns to the. mineral state, 
and furnishes material for the formation of phos- 
phates, such as Vivianite. 

With regard to the mineralogical characteristics 
(which practically are not important, ) I am obliged 
to adhere to my original opinion, notwithstanding 
that Dr. Piggot thinks otherwise, and I am satis- 
fied to submit the specimens, on which my conclu- 
sions are based, to the judgment of the eminent 
mineralogists, Profs. Dana and Brush, of New 
Haven, and Dr. F. A. Genth, of Philadelphia. 

Respectfull yours, J. W. Tayor. 

Worcester Co., Dec. 11th, 1857, 


In the October nutiber of. 





DR. BALDWIN’S THEORY. 
To the Editors of the American Farmer: 

I observed in the December No. of the Amery 
can Farmer, a few remarks of the senior editor of 
that journal, under the head of ‘Application ¢ 
Manure to the Soil,’? which prove that he has to 
tally mis-apprehended my views in relation to ag 
cultural science. So far from claiming credit for 
original views in relation to the application of m 
nure to the surface, (as he supposes) I have bee 
zealously endeavoring to prove to the farmer, th 
he ape successfully dispense with the use of m 
nure altogether. From the high character and a¢ 
knowledged ability of the senior editor of th 
journal, I presume that this strange misconceptic 
must have arisen from the circumstance that the 
subject has been so recently “‘pressed upon h 
attention.”’ If the senior editor will do me the 
favor to publish my propositions in his journal, 
he finds them in the ‘Plough, Loom and Anvil,’ 
published in October, 1850, by Mr. Skinner, an@ 
thus bring the subject fairly before his readers, ] 
can assure the senior editor that he need not ré 
frain, out of ‘respect to my feelings,’’ from co 
recting my erroneous opinions, or from justl 
rebuking any vain assumptions of originality a 
ideas, which he may suppose they contain. 

Respectfully, R. T. Barowm. 


[We give the above, with the remark, that the 
subject has been “pressed upon our attention,”’ in an 
anomalous manner, recently, though if we remem. 
ber aright, it has on several previous occasioni 
been attempted to be urged upon us by Dr. B., or 
others who seemed to be peculiarly interested in 
drawing public attention to it; but the idea that 
the farmer ‘‘may successfully dispense with thé 
use of manure altogether,’? was so inconsistent 
with reason, in our view of the subject, we must 
admit, (with all due deference to the Dr.) that we 
deemed it unnecessary to renew attention to it it 
our pages. We, however, publish the following, 
from an anonymous correspondent, who, although 
signing himself an ‘‘o]d friend’’ and well wisher, 
has not thought proper to give us his real name, 
From this communication, the Dr’s theory may, 
perhaps, be apprehended by the reader, as wé 
have not the volume at hand to which Dr. B. re 
fers.—Ep.] 


To the Editors of the American Farmer: 

In the December No. of your most interesting 
and valuable journal, you say: ‘*‘With regard & 
surface manuring, the property of ownership doe 
not belong to Dr. Baldwin; it was started in Eng 
Jand more than a century ago,” &e., &c. 

I have for many years been a careful observer 
of Dr. Baldwin’s theory of improving the scieno 
(if it may so be called) of agriculture, and must 
confess my great surprise at your view of that 
theory. lunderstand Dr. Baldwin’s views to be 
That nothing constitutes the aliment of vegetable 
life but that which has directly or indirectly passed 
into the putrefactive process; or in his own wordy 
the residue of putrefaction—that if you put a plant 
in an exhausted soil, nothing in the form of cam 
bonates, phosphates, sulphates, &c., &c., will make 
that plant grow; and that nothing but manure will 
effect that object—and that nothing but that which 
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has passed into the putrefactive process is manure. 
This position being assumed—and as far as my ex- 
perience and observation goes, it is im pregnable— 
the Dr. then goes on to say, that he finds that 
where the surface of the earth is covered in such 
a way, as would promote the putrefactive process 
in nt cases—that the surface of the earth: be- 
comes so changed as to be eminently fertile, and 
to an extent almost incredible; and from his first 
proposition he infers—and I think legitimately—that 
the surface of the earth itself undergoes the putre- 
factive process; the difference in the appearance 
of the surface soil before it was covered, and that 
after, showing plainly that it has undergone a 
chemical change. Hence Dr. Baldwin’s discovery 
is: that the surface ef the earth itself undergoes, 
where it is covered, the putrefactive process. He 
uses the word ‘‘shaded;”’ I think covered is better; 
but there is no use in disputing about terms. : 

This, if it be true, and I do not doubt it, consti- 
tutes, as was said by the venerable Editor of the 
Plough, Loom and Anvil, an epoch in agriculture. 
And this is unquestionably a discovery; for old as 
Iam, [ have never heard of that position ever 
having been taken by any man, either in the bovks 
or out of the books. 

Of course Dr. Baldwin would use manures on 
the surface, because he not only gets the benefit 
of the manure as an aliment, but he also gets the 
benefit of the same article as a covering substance, 
starting and continuing the putrefactive process 
on the surface which if overlays. 

On page 203 of your December number, you 
publish some experiments, from an Edisburg jour- 
bal, which go to sustain the Dr’s theory. 

There is certainly great simplicity and beauty 
in this theory ef Dr. Baldwin’s. It gives one mode 
of sustaining and promoting végetable life. All 
organic substances die, and more or less pass into 
the putrefactive process; but they return again, 
and vivify the earth. Nature never works but by 
one law, to produce the same result. Let us try to 
find what that law is in the great chemical labora- 
tory of Nature; and the farmer will no longer be 
bandied about like a trap-ball, by every new chemi- 
cal experiment. 

~ Your Orv Faienp & Weit Wisner. 


Henrico County, Va. 





Mo.asses From THE ‘‘ Mitcnett” ApPpLe.— 
With the following note, we received a sample of 
the molasses or syrup alluded to; the taste of 
which so nearly resembles that of the Chinese 
Sugar Cane, that we would not have hesitated to 
pronounce it the same: 

Beitxevorr, Dec. 15th, 1857. 
To the Editors of the American Farmer: 

GenTLEMEN:—The numerous experiments made 
the past fall on the ‘Chinese Sugar Cane,”’ in- 
duced Mr. John Mace, of this county, to test the 
properties of cider, made from the Mitchell Apple, 
& variety peculiar to this (Dorchester) county. I 
send you a sample of the syrup; it retains-some- 
what the flavour of the fruit, and is both rich and 
pleasant. ; 

The yield was, if anything, greater than that 
from the ‘‘Sorgho,’’ having from three gallons of 
cider, made rather more more than three quarts 
of syrup. The sample*sent, he says, might be 
geetls improved, as the cider was made early in 

€ season, and a considerable portion of the fruit 





unsound. I do not know that the experiment will 
be of any practical benefit, but may induce others 
to carry it further. 

Yours truly, 


NEW OXFORDSHIRE SHEEP. 

A correspondent of the Country Gentleman, Mr. 
Jno. M. Larmouth, of Oneida county, N. Y. thus 
speaks of this valuable breed of Sleep:— 

‘‘The raising of fine wool has.long been, here, 
unprofitable, and while considering what stock I 
would substitute, I noticed occasionally articles in 
the Cultivator from those who had recently pur- 
chased the sheep called'the New Oxfordshire, de- 
scribing them as just the variety l wanted. I had 
never seen them, but relying on the representations 
of them, at last.determined to venture on a small 
purchase, and ordered from John T. Andrew, Esq., 
of West Cornwall, Ct.,a pair of New Oxferdshire 
lambs. In due time they reached me in good or- 
der, and gave me an agreeable surprise. My high- 
est expectations were more than realized. I had 
seen beautiful animals at our fairs, and noticed the 
sheep particularly, but had never seen anything 
approaching the appearance of these beautiful ani- 
mals. They were only seven months old, and 
weighed two hundred and fifty-five pounds. They 
had great square forms, short limbs, set wide apart, 
long, white, silky wool, small bones, fine little 
heads, large prominent eyes; and most intelligent 
countenances. ‘They were perfectly gentle, would 
not roam, and loved to be petted. ith ordinary 
care they eav rapidly through the winter, and on 
the 1lth of Aprilthe ewe lamb, not then a year 
old, surprised me with a fine male lamb. 

*‘About the first of June my.two lambs were 
shorn, and yielded twenty-one pounds of clean 
and beautiful wool, about a foot long, a speeimen 
of which 1 send enclosed. At the shearing, my 
buck, a year old, weighed 168 lbs. The infant 
lamb, eight weeks old, weighed 48 lbs. 

‘‘On the 21st of August they were weighed again. 
The yearling buck weighed 190 Ibs.; the nursing 
yearling ewe weighed 130 lbs., and their baby, four 
months and nine days old, weighed 100 lbs.! 

‘*In the month of September I was obliged to 
shut them up at night on account of dogs, and they 
lost weight—the buck 20 lbs., and the lamb 10 Ibs.. 
While attending the fairs they gained nothing.— 
They now have their liberty, and are gaining fine- 
ly. On the last of October last, they weighed, 
notwithstanding their confinement, the yearling 
buck 190 Ibs., the ewe 160 lbs., and the little one 
125 Ibs.! 

**] exhibited my lambs at our County fair, and 
also at the fair of Jefferson County. They took 
prizes at both. They havea great many visitors, 
who pronounce them the finest they ever saw. I 
am fully satisfied with them, and intend to procure 
an addition to my flock. They are so large, har- 
dy, prolific, and as objects of taste, so ornamen- 
tal, that they must prove profitable.” 


R. T. Goipssorovcna. 








Larce Porxerg—Mr. W. B. Hamilton, of 
Sweet Air, Baltimore county, has slaughtered two 
Chester hogs, about two years old, one of which 
weighed 444 lbs., the other 542 lbs. Wm. Pole, 
Esq., late Sheriff of same county, slaughtered three 
hogs, less than a year old, which weighed 815 lbs. 
Mr. John Diffenderffer, of Winchester, Va., slaugh- 
tered two hogs, 16 months old, one of which 
weighed 475}, and the other 412} lbs. 
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PREMIUM ESSAY, 


To wnicn was AWARDED THE PREMIUM BY THE 
Union Acricutturat Society or VinGinis AND 
Nortu Carouina. 


ROTATION OF CROPS, 
EMBRACING THE CULTURE OF TOBACCO. 
BY EDWIN W. FRIEND, DINWIDDIE. 


From the colonial times to the present day, the 
tobacco crop has been regarded as more exhaust- 
ing than any other, not onl by monopolizing all 
the manure collected on the land, but requiring 
annual clearings of virgin soil for its profitable 
culture. These clearings, after yielding two or 
three crops, and parting with much of their fer- 
tility, were subsequently often impoverished by the 
continued cultivation of grain, through a series of 
years, without any restorative process. But not- 
withstanding these facts, the aggregate area of land 
devoted to this important staple od geo aS ex- 
tensive now as at any formerperiod. Nor can we 
anticipate that its limits will be materially reduced 
for many years tocome. Occasionally, when the 
market is depressed, other crops are partially sub- 
stituted; but whenever a reaction takes place the 
culture is resumed, so that the supply is never in- 
adequate to the demand for more than two or three 
consecutive years. Asa general fact, in all that 
portion of Virginia adapted to tobacco, it is the 
most profitable crop to which the cultivator can di- 
rect his attention. Exacting as it is in its demands 
on the labor and resources of the planter, it yields 
more ready money than any other product; and 
for this reason there is no probability that the cul- 
tivation will ever be abandoned. 

It becomes then an enquiry of the highest im- 

ortance, whether tobacco is necessarily an ex- 

austing crop? For if.it is to continue, as here- 
tofore, under improvident management, tof deso- 
late some of the fairest portions of the State, eve- 
ry friend of agricultural progress would be justified 
in setting his face against it, and endeavoring to 
strike it off from the list of its products. But ifa 
system can be devised for its continued and even 
increased cultivation, not incompatible with the 
progressive agricultural improvement of the coun- 
try, it will be productive of results of no incon- 
siderable magnitude. The culture might then be 
pursued, not only without any anxious forebodings 
on the part of the proprietors of the tobacco re- 
gion as it now exists, but it might be advantageous- 
ly resumed in many parts of the country in which 
it has long ceased 

The writer of this Essay ventures to submit the 
following system of a rotation of crops, including 
tobacco, the result of much reflection and experi- 
ence, in the confident belief that the object which 
every judicious cultivator of the soil should always 
have in view—namely, the certain if not rapid im- 

rovement of his Jand—is entirely practicable.— 
is own success fully warrants. him in recommen- 
ding this system to all those—and they constitute 
the most numerous class—who combine the occu- 
pations of farming and planting. For those whose 


main occupation is planting, the system may per- f; 


haps be not so well adapted; but even in their case 
he would suggest its adoption to a greater or less 
extent, according to their respective circumstan- 


lands of the country, I would recommend that 
should be divided into six fields as nearly equal ig 
size as convenience will permit. And here it 
important to remark, that the size of the fa 
and the number of laborers employed in its culti 
vation, should relatively bear a definite proportio 
the one to the other. Nis generally admitted that, 
with the necessary attention to other crops, each 
hand can cultivate 7,000 hills of tobacco. Assy) 
ming then the number of laborers to be five, there 
will be 35,000 hills of tobacco, which, at the usu- 
al distance, will be equivalent to about 8} acres, 

This estimate will give 17 acres to the field, org 
little more than 100 acres of arable land as the 
re er size of a farm to be worked by five hands, 

f the numerical force is greater, the size of the 
fields should be proportionately increased. It is 
true that farmers may, and often do, extend their 
operations over a wider surface in regard to their. 
force ; but as the cultivation is necessarily less 
perfect it is believed that the results obtained will 
not justify the practice. In every course of till 
age intended for improvement as well as profit, 
the culture should be thorough. The rotation, 
then, on the six-shift system, will be as follows— 
the course of culture in a single field being given 
as an example of the whole. 

First year—Corn, to be manured from the re-: 
sources of the farm as far as they will go. 

Second year—Oars. Immediately after the 
oats are removed, one half of the field is to be 
sowed in peas, with 100 lbs. guano to the acre, on 
the part designed for tobacco the ensuing year, the 
vines to be turned under in the fall. 

Third year—The half field of peas after oats, 
which is to be put in tobacco this year, should be 
thrown up in af feet beds during the winter or ear- 
ly spring, and the furrows half filled with straw. 
or woods’ litter. If lime or ashes can be obtained, - 
the land should have a dressing of one or the 
other during the winter: and just before the plants | 
are large enough for transplanting, an applica- 
tion should be made of one bushel of salt, a bush- 
el of plaster, and 200 Ibs. Peruvian guano per acre, 
immediately on the beds and litter. The beds are | 
then to be reversed, and the plants set out as soon 
as there isa season. It is preferable to confine 
the straw to the furrows instead of spreading it 
broadcast on the Jand. The soil will be rendered 
less porous, and no obstruction will be offered to 
the hoes at the time of the first weeding. It will 
also be in a position to afford tothe plant all the 
nutriment that can be derived from it while un<_ 
dergoing the process of decay.. There will be suffi- 
cient depth of soil over the straw for setting the | 
plants, without running any risk of having a ba@d 4 
stand. The salt is intended to keep the cut worms 
out of the straw, and it doubtless has some influ- | 
ence in retaining moisture in the soil. But it is 
used chiefly on account of the worms, the number — 
of which would otherwise be greatly multiplied. | 
It will effectually prevent their ravages. 





The other half of the tobacco field is to be sow~ 
ed in peas from the 15th of May till the Ist of) 
June, with 100 Ibs. of guano per acre, prepara~} 
tory to seeding the whole field in wheat in thé) 
all. a 
Fourth year—Wueart, with 100 lbs. of guano 
per acre. 2 

Fifth year—Peas. The land should have been’) 





ces. 
Taking then a farm, which we will suppose to 
bein acondition not above that of the average 


plowed the preceding witlter, and is to be sowed’ | 
in peas by or before the Ist of June, and 100 Ibs.7 
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ano to be applied per acre. To get the full 
pt of the pea Trop. fre seeding should not be 
postponed Jater than the time designated. After 
oats or wheat, late seeding is of course unavoida- 
ble, though the crop is still very valuable; but 
when it is practicable to give it the benefit of a 
whole season’s growth, early seeding is greatly to 
be preferred. The plant comes to more perfect 
maturity, and the vines are prolific ef fruit, fur- 
nishing the best food for hogs intended to be fat- 
tened and yielding an abundance of seed for fu- 
ture use. 

Sixth year—Wnuear, after the pea fallow. If 

racticable, as soon as possible after the wheat is 
farvested, the field should be laid down in peas, 
with 100 Ibs. of guano to the acre, for the benefit 
of the crop of corn the next or 7th year, when the 
second rotation commences. 

It will thus be perceived that peas are regarded 
as an important, and indeed indispensible auxiliary 
in the amelioration of the soil during the first ro- 
tation. The frequent seeding to which it is ne- 
eessary to have recourse, in order to derive the 
greatest benefit from the vines, doubtless involves 
a considerable amount of labor, but it is labor that 
is amply recompensed in the increased productive- 
ness of the grain crops. All labor and expense 
that can be usefully applied, no farmer should 
hesitate to bestow upon his land; indeed necessi- 
ty compels it before success can be achieved.— 
And the same amount of improvement cannot be 
so cheaply purchased in the early stages of rota- 
tion by any other means as by peas and guano. 
During the second rotation, if proper diligence 
has been used in the accumulation of manures from 
the resources of the farm, the Jand will be in a 
condition to produce elover. But until this point 
is gained, whether sodner or later, the pea cannot 
be dispensed with; and at all times it is profitable 
to continue its use as an intervening green fallow, 
when two crops are grown on the same. field 
in two consecutive years—as between the oats and 
tobacco in the 2dand 3rd years of the rotation, 
and between the wheat and corn in the 6th and 7th 

ears. 

The practical working of this system of rotation 
is as follows: one field in corn, one in oats, the half 
of one field in tobacco, twoin wheat, and-one and 
a half in clover or peas. The oats and corn, be- 
ing fed on the premises, may be considered as re- 
turning to the soila large portion of what they 
have abstracted from it. The area, therefore, oc- 
cupied by the market crops, is only two and a half 
fields, or five-twelfths of the whole suriace. Un- 
der any other conditions than those which have 
been indicated, this might be regarded as rather 
an oppressive system of culture;but by strictly ad- 
hering to the principles on which it is based, and 
carrying them out with energy and fidelity, the re- 
cuperative powers of the soil will be developed, 
and the value of the system fully vindicated.  Ex- 
perience justifies me in stating that it is a highly 
ameliorating course, and that at the end of the 
third rotation the land will have attained its maxi- 
mum fertility. 

It may not be improper here to remark—though 
it will doubtless have occurred to the reader—that 
after the completion ofthe first rotation, the al- 
ternate halves of the fields are to be planted in to- 
bacco. It will thus be only once in twelve years 
that any particular portion of the land will be cul- 
tivated in this crop—a period so extended that no 





exhausting effects can be apprehended from it. . 

But whether tobacco be cultivated,or not, the 
six-shift system is believed to possess intrinsic 
merits which entitle it to pre-eminence over gny 
other rotation, whether regard be had to the per- 
manent improvement of the soil or the aggregate 
products of the farm. It is more particularly ap- 
plicable to this region of country, which is not na- 
turally adapted to the vigorous.growth of the cul- 
tivated grasses, but which yields abundant crops 
of grain under judicious management. 

he improvement of the soil, however, may be 
still more rapidly promoted, and its fertility per- 
petuated, in those localities—as for example in 
the neighborhood of cities, and on navigable 
streams or railroads—where lime or ashes may be 
had at a reasonable cost of transpertation. In 
light and sandy soils especially, their liberal.appli- 
cation induces a luxuriant growth of clover soon- 
er than animal or vegetable manures, and they se- 
cure a higher degree of fertility in a shorter peri- 
od of time. Varying the details of the system I 
have recommended, by adapting it to these circum- 
stances, and omitting the tobacco crop altogether, 
the following has been my course of cultivation : 

First year—Corn. 

Second year—Oars. As soon a3 the oats are 
harvested they are to be succeeded by a crop of 
pres with 100 lbs. of guene to the acre, the land 

eing well pre ared; the pea vines to be turned 
under, in the fall, for wheat; and the wheat to be 
manured, either from the resources of the farm, 
or by the application of 100 lbs. of guano; with a 
peck of plaster and a bushel of salt. 

Third year—Wueat. In the latter part of win- 
ter or early in the spring, the field is to be sowed 
in cloverat the rate of six quarts per acre. 

Fourth year—Crover, top-dressed in the sprin 
with any material that will shade the land and af- 
ford nutriment to the clover. Wheat straw is 
very valuable for this purpose, and coarse manure 
cannot be applied ina more economical manner. 
The land to be fallowed in July or August for 
wheat. , 

Fifth year—Wuear. 

Sixth year—Vo.Lunteer Crover, to be pastured 
during the summer and. fall, and fallowed in the 
winter for corn. Itis only one year during the 
rotation that any field is allowed to be grazed, and 
this is the period I prefer. But every farmshould 
have the benefit of a standing pasture. It will ob- 
viate the necessity of excessive grazing in ease of 
drought, and relieve the Jand from being. poached 
in wet weather, while the soil will be sufficiently 
trodden by the hoof to prevent it from-becoming 
spongy. 

To carry out this or any ether systematic course 
of improvement, the farme: is required to make as 

reat an amount of manure as the force on his 
arm, and the available materials it will supply, 
will admit of. Whenguano or any other manure 
is to be applied to failowed land for wheat, it 
should be put on at the time of seeding, and worked 
in with the harrow, or trowel hoe, with the seed. 
But in the case of a pea fallow it is. preferable to 
apply one half of the guano to the'peas at the time 
of sowing, and the other half to the wheat—say 
200 Ibs. in all—adding always a peck of plaster 
and half a bushel of salt at the time of seeding 
the wheat. 

The intervention of a crop of peas between the 
oats and wheat is regarded as of great importance 
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and by no means to be omitted. All grain crops 
feed mainly on the same materials, and the pea 
vines supply in a large measure what has been ab- 
stracted by the oats, They derive much of their 
nourishment from the atmosphere and the subsoil, 
and return to the soil considerably more than they 
draw from it. Clover is sometimes uncertain— 
though less so where the land -has been limed or 
ashed—but peas constitute a never failing re- 
souree. Their value can scarcely be too highly 
estimated. 

While the rotation above described is recom- 
mended as combining a greater number of advan- 
tages than any other that has come under the ob- 
servation of the writer, and as being particularly 
adapted to the southern and eastern portions of 
Virginia, yet almost any system, if faithfully car- 
ried out, is preferable to the absence of all system 
which prevails so extensively among us. hat 
we need, more than any thing else, is systematic 
farming; and there can be none deserving the 
name that is not founded on a fixed rotation. Ro- 
tation and improvement are correlative terms: the 
latter cannot be carried on without the former.— 
They must proceed together, or no steady progress 
in agriculture can be effected. The writer is 
aware that, sinte the introduction of guano, and 
also in the neighborhood of cities where large 
quantities of fertilizing materials may be collected, 
a systematic culture has not been deemed essen- 
tial. There have not been wanting Tey en- 
thusiastic, though perhaps inexperienced farmers, 
who have advocated the doctrine that the same 
land may be cultivated fora series of years with 
continually increasing crops. Under a system of 
- high pressure it may be admitted that this is prac- 
ticable. But these conditions do not apply to the 
country at large. With only the ordinaty means 
of improvement at command, however industri- 
ously they may be applied, there is noland capa- 
ble of resisting the ruinous effects of eontinual 
cropping. The free use of ameliorating crops is 
absolutely necessary. The only contingency in 
which a departure from a fixed rotation can be 
justified—if it can be justified at all—is when some 
particular crop happens to be in unusual demand 
on account of previous years of failure, and the 
prices consequently above the average range.—To 
meet the demand for wheat for the last two or 
thrze years, the product has been greatly aug- 
mented, not only by the increased breadth of land 
which has been given to its culture, but by the 
excessive use of guario; while the most extraor- 
dinary exertions have been made to extend the to- 
bacco crop the present year. It may be doubted, 
however, whether in the end the farmer receives 
a full compensation in the enhanced price of the 
crop for the excessive draft on his land. Be this 
as it may, the practice should only form the ex- 
ception and not the rule. There should, at least, 
be no infringment on the established routine ex- 
cept in seasons of extraordinary scarcity and cor- 
responding demand. 

inwipp1E Co., Va., October, ’57. 


ir} 4. G. Christian, Esq.,of Mint Spring, has 
kindly consented to receive subscriptions and dues 
for the American Farmer, in Augusta Co., Va., and 
vicinity. 

P. Johnston, Esq., of Richmond, has the bills for 
Richmond and vicinity. All persons indebted to 
us in Virginia, can settle with Mr. Johnston. 








ADDRESS OF GEN. GEO. W. HUGHES, 


Deviverep Berore THE Cuarues Co. (Mp ) Ac 
cuLTuRAL Society aT irs aNNvaL Exursitig§ 
on llrn Nov. 1857. 

We have read with much interest, this addres) 
published in the Port Tobacco Times, and haf 
laid it off for publication entire in our pazes—bul 
its length precludes our doing so, at the pre 
time, and therefore must content ourselves with 
the following extracts. After showing the inti 
mate connexion between the art and science of 
agriculture, the Orator proceeds to show the slow 
progress made in the implements and general sy# 
tem of husbandry, until science came to their re 
lief. In alluding to the attempts now making te 
introduce the steam engine to supercede the plow, 
he speaks doubtfully of its success for reasons a 
signed. The advantages of draining are then 
discussed, and his remarks upon this important 
subject we copy entire, and fully accord with the 
conclusions at which he has arrived, and although 
we have repeatedly urged the subject upon the at 
tention of our readers, yet we think it cannot be 
too often presented for their adoption, and we 
are pleased to have this additional aid from 4 
source so well calculated to command attention, 
He says:— 

‘*The necessity of freeing lands from a supet- 
abundance of water must have been apparent in 
the early practice of agriculture. The first drains 
were, no doubt, as they are generally to this day, 
open ditches or land furrows, more or less deep; 
but the ancients, to some extent, resorted to sub 
drains, constructed of stone, wood, or, in some 
cases, of tile, the remains of which may still be 
found. In 1841 I saw in Devonshire, cylindrical 
tile of coarse kaolin, which had been employed 
by the Romans for that pesrnee during their oceu- 
pation of England, but their use on a large scale 
and as aregular system is of very modern intro 
duction, and although eminently successful, h 
so far been mainly confined to Great Britain and) 
Ireland, owing probably to the large expenditure 
of money it involves, when the work is well dong 
for when imperfectly, it is a useless waste of la 
bor and materials. It has been found, howe 
to be the best investment of capital that the Tand 
ed proprietor can make. It isa bank that never 
fails and drafts upon it are never dishonored... _ 

It is now received as an axiom in England that 
all Jands, except those immediate]} underlaid 
deep beds of sand or gravel, are improved by sul 
drainage—the level clay lands and marshes 
most. It was an old practice in some parts 
France to perforate the soil, when practicable, 
the sand or gravel, and to lead the water to the 
wells in open ditches, where it was rapidly ab- 
sorbed. I have successfully resorted to this pla 
under favorable circumstances, to avoid culy 
under high embankments, where there were 
running streams to encounter. 

Amongst the advantages to be derived from# 
deep and thorough system of tile draining, as prat 
ticed in Great Britain, are claimed to be a drié 
aud more friable soil, that resist drought be 
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than in its natural state, by drawing up water from 
the subsoil by capillary attraction—a better aera- 
tion and more eflicient action of manures by the 
percolation of water downwards after rains— 


a more rapid growth of plants and consequently a | 
greater immunity from blight and the ravages of | 


insects, and more hardihood in resisting the ac- 
tion of frosts—less liability to wash and loss of 
fertilizing matter—an entire fitness for cultivation 
in the spring and after heavy rains, and at all 
times a much higher under-ground or bottom tem- 

erature—a great desideratum, as every gardener 

nows. If these facts be well established, as they 
certainly seem to be, there can be no doubt enter- 
tained of the great importance of the question.— 
That they are truths may be inferred from the al- 
most universality of the practice in one of the 
most intelligent and best cultivated countries in 
the world; and where the good sense shown in the 
conduct of private affairs has passed into a pro- 
verb. 

There is another fact well worthy. of considera- 
tion in connection with sub-drainage. Mr. De Lu- 
bergne—late Professor in the Agricultural Insti- 
tute of France—says: ‘‘The climate itself gains 
sensibly by it. The health of the inhabitants is 
improved; and in all parts where drainage has been 
vigorously carried out the mists of the foggy isle 
(Great Britain) seem less thick and heavy. Drain- 
age was first thought of ten years ago, and now 
{1848] more than two millions of acres at least 
are already drained: everything promises that in 
ten years almost the whole of England will be so. 
It is as if the island were once more rising out of 
the sea.’’ 

But it is contended that however profitable it 
may be to resort to sub-drainage in England it can- 
not be so necessary in the United States, owing to 
the difference in climate. To some extent this 
may be so, but I am inclined to doubt the truth of 
the conclusion. To be sure we have more bright 
days than in England, but the annual quantity of 
rain that falls with us is greater than in that coun- 
try; and where that system has been fairly tried in 
the New World its results have been not line mar- 
ked and favorable than in the old. 

A few years ago, being in western New. York, I 
visited a farm where the first experiment of drain- 
ing with earthen tile had been tried, in the Uni- 
ted States, as a regular system, and where it has 
still eontinued in active operation. It was my 
purpose to examine the process in detail and to 
Judge of its effects from personal observation. To 
my mind they were perfectly satisfactory. The 
farm to which I refer is situated on the eastern 
slope of Seneca Top and elevated several hundred 
feet above its weed. The soi is a rich friable 
loam, naturally well adapted tothe growth of corn, 
wheat and: clover. To my untutored judgment 
but little of it required draining of any kind—a 
few open ditches would have cleared it from, sur- 
plus water. The proprietor informed me that he 
first drained six acres—a portion of a 20-acre lot, 
which had rarely brought a good crop of wheat 
or clover, owing to winter killing. He planted in 
corn, and, with the usual cultivation, made from 
the drained portion 83 bushels of corn to the acre. 
The next year it was cropped in barley, the drain- 
ed land “producing the finest plant and best yield 
of grain.’? This induced hinrto drain the remain- 
der of the lot at a cost of $22 per acre. It was 
again sowed in barley and followed with clover: 





He says of the latter—‘‘I cut a very large crop; and 
not a square foot of it froze out, and now I can 
rely upon a good eran of anything I sow or plant.” 
Speaking of another lot of forty acres, subsequent- 
ly drained, he continues—‘‘This year I harvested 
from this field a crop of wheat, anda heaviercrop 
I never saw to stand up. Heretofore, many acres 
of wheat were lost on the upland by freezing out, 
and none would grow on the low lands. Now 
there is no loss from that cause; only two small 
patches were lodged, in all less than a quarter of 
an acre; in fact, the whole field was so even that 
it was difficult to pronounce any five acres worse 
{or better] than the rest.’ This wheat also seemed 
to stand fly better than in the surrounding fields. 
In 1855, the time of my visit, the owner, a plain 
hard working farmer, had laid fifty miles of such 
drains. In his prize essay on this subject he 
says—‘*My first efforts were made in 1835, when 
I imported a pattern of drain tiles from Scotland 
and caused them to be madein this neighborhood 
by hand.”’ Itistothis gentleman, Mr. John John- 
stone, an intelligent foreigner, that we are mainly 
indebted for the introduction into this country of 
this important. agricultural improvement, who 
brought with him from his native land the skill and 
knowledge necessary for its successful application 
—one of the many advantages in science and the 
ractical arts which we derive from immigration. 
Ferust that in these observations I shall not be un- 
derstood as speaking in a party sense—for noth- 
ing can be farther from my intentions. They are 
simply sentiments which I have frequently ex- 
pressed years before they could possibly have borne 
any such signification: and they are now naturall 
suggested by the subject under consideration. It 
is well, gentlemen, that. there are occasions like 
the present.—would to Heaven they were more 
frequent,—when laying aside, for a time, political 
differences, we can all stand ona common platform 
and feel that we areengaged in acommon cause 
—in the useful, the great, the noble cause of Agri- 
culture, which in all history has embraced in its 
ranks the most distinguished of poets, orators, he- 
roes, and statesmen. There can be none more im- 
portant, or more worthy of the best efforts of the 
patriot and the philanthropist, for in its broad and 
solid foundations rests the whole structure of civi- 
lized society and national and personal prosperity: 
We live at best too much in the excitement of party 


strife. It has become almost our daily occupa- 
tion. It is a fell spirit that obtrudes his miscreant 
front everywhere—in the judgment seat and the 
jury box—in the chair of the learned professor, 
and in the sacred desk of the minister of God; and 
even the hallowed retirements of social life are 


not free from his presence. From this place at 
least we can banish him. 

But to resume our subject. Other farmers in 
New York have followed Mr. Johnstone’s exam- 
ple. The Transactions of the New York Agricul- 
tural Society, for 1852, contains a prize essay from 
Mr. Yeoman on tile draining. He commenced in 
1849; and describes his land as mostly a loam with 
a slight mixture of sand and gravel, from 15 to 18 
inches deep, resting upon a hard pan nearly imper- 
vious to water, es | which had to be broken up b 
a pickaxe to lay the drains. The land is elevate 
and lies in a rolling and sloping position, so much 
he remarks, ‘‘that my draining operations have 
caused nearly all who beheld them to wonder that 
I should incur so great an expense in draining lands 
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which (as they thought) were already dry enough.” 
As it regards the expense, he observes, ‘I will 
only estimate the increased value of the lands by 
spying that 1 have the last year drained 20 acres 
at acost of $25 per acre; and that I should not 
permit such lands to remain without such draining 
even were the expense doubied.”” We may form 
some idea of the extent to which this practice is 
now carried in New York by. the fact that there 
are in that State three large establishments—at 
Geneva, Waterloo, Albany, and perhaps others 
elsewhere, busily engaged in making drain tiles. — 
I was glad to learn that a large invoice of them 
had been shipped from Geneva to Virginia, but 
could not learn to what particular locality. 

I shall say nothing in this connection of the de- 
tails of tile draining, as the time to which I must 
limit myself would not be sufficient for that pur- 
pose. They can be learned elsewhere. My sole 
object is to earnestly call your attention to its im- 
portance. word as to the principle on which 
this system acts and Tam done with this branch 
of our subject. ‘Pake this flower pot,’’ said the 
President of a French Agricultural Society, ‘*What 
is the meaning of this small hole in the bottom? 
To renew the water. And why to renew the 
water? Because it gives life or death to the plant. 
Life when it is only made to pass through the bed 
of earth, for it leaves with the soil its profluctive 
principle, and renders soluble the nutritious prop- 
erties destined to nourish the plant. Death, on the 
other hand, when it remains in the pot, for it soon 
becomes putrid and rots the roots, and also watery 
fresh water from penetrating.” ‘‘The theory of 
‘drainage is exactly described in this figure.’’ 

Another subject too much neglected in our own 
and other Southern States, we are please® to see 
Gen. Hughes urging so strenuously upon the atten- 
tion of the farmer and planter, that of Horticul- 
ture and the cultivation of Fruits:— 

“There is another subject too much sogionted, 
that forcibly commends itself to the consideration 
of the Maryland farmer. I refer to an increased 
interest in horticulture and the cultivation of 
fruits. Iarrange them under one head, as they may 
be profitably combined and require but little extra 
labor. Nature in the successive ripening of fruits 
and melons—from the strawberry, the water melon 
and the oan to the peach, the apple and the 
pear, has pointed out a healthy and pleasing change 
of regimen particularly gis 5 to our warm and 
long protracted summers. In hot weather but lit- 
tle meat should be consumed and our food mainly 
confined to vegetable diet. {n the whole range of 
the pharmacopeia there is probably no reme y so 
efficacious for dyspépsia and diseases of the liver 
as ripe spores his is so well understood in 

France that it is called the ‘‘grape cure;’’ and the 
suffering invalid looks forward with bright antici- 

ations of returning health to the season of their 

ruition. The climate and soil of Maryland are 
well suited to the cultivation of grapes, and perhaps, 
to the production of wines. uch attention has 
been paid, for several years, to the manufacturing 
of wines, in some of the Southern and Western 
States, from native grapes; and that branch of in- 
dustry has been well: rewarded. They undoubt- 
edly produce a true and sound wine, and many con- 
noisseurs affect to rank them with the best of 
Rhenish and French wines, to which they are 
assimilated; but in my uncultivated taste I confess 





to a decided preference for “‘old Madeira, Joh 
erburg,’’ and real ‘‘Champagne.”’ 

The moral aspect of the question—the growity 
of wholesome native wines, is however, well wo 
thy of serious consideration. The extensive p 
duction and use of light wines is well calculated 
check the fearful progress of intemperance 
mongst us; for it is a well established fact that t 
natives of wine producing Provinces are less 
dieted to that vice than those of non-produci 
countries. 

The evils of intemperance have been greatly a 
gravated by the recent use of deadly poisons 
the process of distilling and manufacturing factiti 
ous spirituous liquors. It is stated that, owing 
this cause, delirium tremens is a much more com 
mon, and far more unmanagable disease than for 
merly: and it is said that very pure whiskey 
brandy cannot now be obtained. If this be so if 
willdo more for the cause of temperance than aff} 
the Maine laws that could be enacted, or than 
moral suasion of all the “‘teetotal”’ societies ta 


y 


istence. It was difficult to persuade a man tha 
there wasany great evil ina glass of ‘old Monon 
gahela’’—nor perhaps was there if used in mod 
eration. A bishop of the English Church was or ad 
asked “* ifa certain quantity of spirits would do 
man any harm?’ “No,’’ was the reply, “it is the 
uncertain quantity that does the mischief.” Bit 
in these days one should hesitate before taking even 
a certain quantity unless he carries with him an ai- 
tidote for the strychnine in the cup. Thus, in thé 
end, good may come out of evil.’’ 


Upon the subject of the trials endured by thé 
farmer in our State erigaged in the culture of 
wheat, which he fears will have to be abisiel 
therein, and some other crop substituted in itt 
place, ‘‘should the seasons continue for a number 
of years as unfavorable as the two last has been,” 
he adds :-— ‘ 


‘The principle causes of injury to our staple 
productions have resulted from severe winters, dry 
cold and backward-springs, and the ravages of the 
fly and army worm. The causes are, apparently, 
beyond human control, but, if the two last, as I be- 
lieve, are mainly dependent on climate, then the 
primary evil may be somewhat mitigated by the 
system of drainage to which I have adverted. I 
have long thought that we are every year alike 
able to the visitation of these destructive insect 
and that the injuries they inflicted were owing 
the peculiarity of the seasons. One thing is cet 
tain: the severest. winters do not destroy the oj 
of the Hessian fly; and their appearance in the aut 
tumn is not always followed by serious conseque! 
ces to the crop. Shouid the plant not be thro 
out by freezing and thawing, and should the early 
spring prove propitious to its rapid and vigorou 
growth, there is but little dange: to be appreh 
ded from the presence of the fly. I assume 
the fly makes its appearance and deposits its egg 
every fall and spring; but that under favorable cit 
cumstances the plant outgrows its efforts to destroys 
and the same may said of thearmy worm. Close 
moist, hot weather, such as we had in the begitt 
ning of last June, will be sure to develope its m 
riad hosts. Such at least has been the result @ 
my experience for many years past. If the prem 
ises be correct, then a thorough system of drail 
age, by which the “throwing out” of the wh 
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is avoided and its growth quickened by a warmer of Congress to authorize the establishment of az 
and drier soil, places to some considerable extent Agricultural Bureau or Department. It may be 


the remedy in our own hands.”’ 

We do not anticipate the results feared by the 
speaker. The climate of our State, is probably 
less subject to fluctuation than that of most others 
on this continent—and we must have -a hopeful 
trust to Providence, that in future our fields will 
be blessed with their former fertility. 

In connexion with this branch of his subject he 
refers to another evil, which he thinks greater 
than those he has just alluded to—‘‘ The Bears who 
frequent the corn exchanges of our commercial 
cities’’—He says:— 


‘The greatest curse to the farmer is the specu- 
lator in breadstuffs, who sells largely on time, per- 
haps not a bushel of grain or barrel of flour for 
actual delivery, and then sets to work, by the 
moving power of money, the commercial press to 
Jower prices. The farmer may reconize in rava- 
ged fields and the blight of teeming harvests, the 
dispensations of an All-wise Providence—who 
overrules everything for good—perhaps as a pun- 
ishment for sins committed or duties unperformed, 
but it sorely tries his patience and forbearance to 
be told, in contradiction to the evidences of his 
senses, that he has made large crops, and that 
therefore low prigs must rule—until he has sold 
the meagre fruif$ of his toil, and then, presto! 
there is a marvellous change in the tune, and it is 
suddenly discovered that the crops were short the 
last season. 

Early in each year, long before even a shrewd 
Yankee could possibly guess the probabilities of 
the harvest, the same cuckoo rote is heard of the 
great promise of the wheat fields—the crops of 
the present year will far exceed those of any pre- 
vious years—prices must come down ; and appeals 
- made to farmers to hasten their grain to mar- 

ts? 


After giving sundry statistics showing the ef- 
fects of these operations of speculators upon the 
interests of the farmer, Gen. Hughes says:— 


“T have long believed that the only probable 
temedy for this condition of things would be found 
in the establishment of an Agricultural Depart- 


ment of the Federal Government with a Cabinet | 


Minister at its head, and a sufficient staff of sub- 
ordinates to collect from time to time, in conjunc- 
tion with State and County Societies, reliable in- 
formation of the annual breadth of wheat seeded, 
the prospects of the growing crops, and an ap- 
roximate estimate of the yield of the harvests. 
his may ee a perfect corrective of the abu- 
ses complained of: but it would go far to prevent 
their recurrence. Had such a department been in 
existence when the Reciprocity Treaty was negoti- 
ated—a scheme to plunder the agricultural for the 
benefit of other industrial classes—it would proba- 
bly not have been consummated. I do not wish 
to be understood by these remarks as being oppo- 
sed to the principle of free trade ; but let them be of 
universal application and not to the farmer alone, 
who has to pay taxes on almost everything he 
buys, while there is practically no pratection for 
the productions of his capital and labor. 
_ [am aware that serious doubts are entertained 
if many quarters as to the constitutional powers 


= 


| fe 





| for each moment of his existence; but how much 


| sufficient, however, to say on this head that if Con- 
gress possesses the power to attach, for agricul- 
tural purposes, a Bureau toa Bureau of an Exe- 
cutive Department—to send agents abroad to col- 
| lect plants aud seeds—to pay others for chemical 
| analyses, and to report on the habits of insects in- 
| jurious to vegetation, and to spend money on thé 
printing of agricultural papers, (all very useful ex- 
penditures,) it must needs have the right to do the 
same thing by direct legislation and by a more per- 
fect machinery than it now employs. To continue 
matters as they now are is a mere trifling with the 
eat interest of thecountry. The business should 

e well done or not done at all.” 





MR. RIVES’ ADDRESS. 

Ina former No. we noticed, from an exchange, 
the eloquent address of flex. Rives, Esq. of Albe- 
marle co., Va., delivered before the Agricultural 
Society of Greenbriar Co. We have since receiv- 
ed a copy of the Address, which we have read 
with much gratification, and design making some 
extracts from it hereafter, but must content our- 
selves with giving the following eloquent and ap- 
propriate peroration of the address, at this time:— 


**We have abundant reason, Mr. President, to 
felicitate ourselves upon the charms of our rural 
life and its occupations. Not the least of these 
is the home it secures; the comfort it provides; the 
tastes it nurtures; the charities it calls forth, and 
the sweet activities it engages for the best portion 
of God’s creatures. Their presence on this, as on 
similar occasions, attests their sensibility to this 
truth, and bespeaks their sympathy in our aims 
and labors. At the altars of our rural homes and 
within the sanctuary of their domestic duties, do 
they seem like what they have been termed, 
‘the mysterious priestesses, in whose ‘hand is the 
invisible Jacob’s Jadder, by which man may mount 
into very Heaven.” 

Scarcely less to be prized, is its freedom from 
temptation and vices; the training it gives to the 
affections; the habitual reliance it tea on Prov- 
| idence; and the submission it exacts to the will 
of God. It cherishes no immoderate love of gain 
nor thirst for sudden wealth; it’enforces economy; 
it nurtures independence; and its prayer is that of 
Agur—* give me neither poverty nor riches; feed 
me with food convenient for me; lestI be fall and 
deny thee and say who isthe Lord? or lest Ibe 
poor and steal, and take the name of my God in 
vain.”’ The farmer no more than others can hope 
to be exempt from casualties and disappointments, 
he learns to support his misfortunes with resigna- 
tian; and without repining at evils he could not 








oresee, or losses he cannot repair, he accepts the 
Poet’s consolation and assurance, that 
“Nature, a mother kind alike to all 


Still grants her bliss at Labor’s earnest call, 
With food as well the p . 7 is supplied, 
she’ 


On Idra’s cliff as Arno’ side, 
And through the rocky: summits flown 
These rocks, by custom, turned to beds 
‘‘The capitalist, without this de nce upon 
God and His seasons, and with his cankered 


by sordid dealings with man alone may perchance 
find a sullen satisfaction in calculating his interest 
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purer and more devout the joy and thankfulness that 
expand the heart of the farmer, as he catches from 
his pillow sounds of falling rain, like “songs in 
the night’’—the grateful voice of the clouds “‘drop- 
pin atness’’ on his well-tilled crops ; or else as 
in his daily rounds, he welcomes the increase or 
watches the growth of the flocks and herds with 
which God repays’his care! Stillhigher emotions 
attend his meditations. He feels the conscious- 
ness of living in the very bosom of Nature and in- 
vestigating her sublime laws. The deeper he pen- 
etrates into her mysteries, the stronger is his im- 
pression of the wonderful order and symmetry that 
pervade all her operations. The moralist weeps 
over, the painful spectacle of misery and disorder 
which man’s passions and rebellion against reason, 
entail upon society, but the student of Nature, re- 
see over the harmony that reigns in all her laws. 

er workings are but types of our own being; in 
her plastic hand, matter is ‘ever assuming new and 
wonderful forms; and it is the3e mysterious chan- 
ges or creations, that fill our thoughts with awe 
and devotion, and strengthen our religious Faith 
-and-Hopes. The same sentiment is beautifully 
displayed by the Holy Scriptures in the apt use of 
the ordinary but mysterious phenomena of vege- 
tation, as illustrations of the change and life, to 
which we are destined. Thus, by the course of 
natural observation and reflection, the contempla- 
tive husbandman, is led from ‘‘ Nature up to Nature’s 
God,” and, whatever may be the trials he meets, 
he is soothed by the tranquil scenes, amid which 
he moves; his views are elevated by the great 
teachings of Nature and Revelation, and he delights 
to cultivate that humble confidence in the ways of 
God, which secures his equanimity hereyand sus- 
tains his hopes for the future. 

‘But, Mr. President, I do not indulge this strain 
of remark for the idle purpose of raising peans of 
praise to our art. 1 havea higher object. It isto 
elevate our conception of its dignity, and make us 
act worthily of its great responsibilities. It is to 
inspire us with a wise love of our calling, acquaint 
us with its obligations, and impart to usits proper 
sentiments. e have need to raise our standard 
higher, and point its followers to a more arduous 
and glorious career. We have to supplant ignor- 
ance, by knowledge; prejudice, by reason; error 
by truth. In such a mission we need something 
more than the countenance, the support, the en- 
couragement of man alone... In conclusion, there- 
fore, I propose with you, Mr. President and Gentle- 
men, to supplicate the all-wise disposer of human 
affairs to indue the farmers of Virginia with that 
measure of wisdom and liberality, energy and pi- 
ety, which shall enable.them to discern their true 
interests, maintain their rights, fulfilall theirduties, 
bear their crosses, and ‘‘run with patience, the 
race that is set before them.”’ 





Tue New Gvawo Istawps mw rue’ Pactric. 
Commander Davis, of the U. States ship St. Mary’s 
writes that the ‘conclusions and opinions’’ of Com- 
modore Marvine, respecting the Guano or New 
Nantucket Island in the Pacific have been ap- 
proved by the actual observations of himself and 


other officers of the St. Mary’s, who, being there 
at a favorable season, were enabled to land at that 
island. Com. Marvine, it will be remembered, 
ronounced as worthless whatever guano might 
found on the Island, in consequence of its being 
saturated by heavy rains. 


‘undergrowth. 





A KENTUCKY FARMER. 

Our friend McJilton, of the Baltimore Patriot, 
paid a visit last fall to Lexington, Ky., during 
week of their agricultural fair, very graphic @ 
scriptions of which he gave in letiers to the P 
triot. The following letter giving a brief skete} 
of the farm and stock of Mr. Van Meter, with 
whom he was sojourning, was intended for on 
last number, but was crowded out. It will be read 
with interest. 

Sinxine Sprines, 4 
Near Lexington, Ky., Sept. 12—P. M. 

I stated in a former letter that I was the gue 
of Isaac C. Van Meter, Esq., some five miles fro 
Lexington, on the Versailles pike. Iam still here) 
and here I should be willing to stay if my bus 
ness did not compel me to leave. This forenos 
I mounted one of his spirited nags and accomp 
nied Mr. V. over his estate—some 700 acres ¢ 
superior land. We were joined by Rev. Sam’! M, 
Bayless, a Presbyterian Minister, formerly of Har 
ford county, Md. Mr. B. has resided in this section 
of Kentucky, for several years, where he marrie 
a most estimable lady, Miss Milton, who are no 
members of Mr. Van Meter’s family. This farm 
is composed of two tracts, and is as fine a qualily 
of lime-stone land as can be found in this part o 
Kentucky—considered the “garden spot of Amer 
ica.’’ Our trio first rode through a portion of the 
cultivated fields, and then into the pasture grounds; 
these are the wood lands, but very different from 
any inthe East. The wood is of white oak, ash 
of three varieties, walnut, hickory, burr oak, lo 
cust, coffee nut, buckeye, sycamore, &c., with n 
These wood lands are set in bl 
grass, which grows to an height, to me, rea 
surprising, and which remains green and growing 
all through the winter. These are the past 
grounds of the cattie, in which they luxuriate ig 
all seasons—fed only with other food while thé 
snow covers the grass, which is usually of she 
duration in the winters here. I. will hereafter 
speak of the machine and mode of gathering the 
seed of this grass, if I do not forget it. 

The first herd we came across were eighteel 
— heifers, with a few cows turned out ‘fe 

eef. These yearlings were all calved on thi 
farm, and of the full short horn Durham stock. 
Many of them would compare favorably with tho 
who took the blue badge at the Fair. 1 will 
here that Mr. V. did not enter any stock at 
Fair, for he has so many silver cups already 
he is not anxious for any more. Many a go 
draught of rich milk I have had out of these 
ver goblets. We then proceeded about half 
mile to the pasture where a part of his fat ca 
were browsing ‘This was a small herd, as 
principal number of this kind of stock are fed 
other farms at some distance off, on one of whie 
are 310 head, and on another 140. These, wil 
what are here, number about 500 head—aboutt 
thirds of which he will sell off this fall, and sw 

ly their places with those of the ‘‘lean kine” 

atten up for the next year’s demand. Many 
these beeves he sends off to the Eastern citi 
some of which occasionally reach the Baltime 
market. After looking at this herd we took! 
stroll through a peach orchard, where we had 
splendid feast of this delicious fruit, rich and rip 
right from the tree. When we had suffici 
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regaled ourselves our next move was for the colt 

rounds, about half a mile in another direction. 
We soon found ourselves surrounded by about for- 
ty colts of three years old and down to one—the 
sucking colts—how many, I cannot tell, were in 
another part of the farm. These colts are of va- 
rious breeds, and destined for different ends—some 
to work—some to ride—some to sell, and some to 
keep as:pets. I asked Mr. V. if he knew how 
many horses and mules he owned, and he replied 
**No, unless I count them.’’ 

We then visited the sheepfold, consisting of 
some sixty Southdown and other favorite kinds 
for table use, for which these are principally de- 
voted. I have had the pleasure several times since 
I have been under this hospitable roof of testing 
the quality of those fine sheep. Our next visit 
was to a lot containing a variety of cattle of both 
sexes, equal to anything of the sort I have seen. 
In my first letter I spoke of the herd of milch cows. 
This department is composed of some sixty in all, 
including the calves, all of which are of the fall 
Durham stock, and the milking time is quite an 
era in the management of this splendid estate.— 
I want to say a word about the mules and mule 
teams. I cannot tell how many there are, but I 
have seen a large number, all of which I consider 
fine. One pair of matched mules, used in the 
carriage, are beauties—not over size and very fast 
travellers. I rode on the box into Lexington the 
other morning purposely to watch their movements 
and to have a better-view of the country. There 
was nothing of the horse kind in pairs that could 
pass them, and the coachman would not take they 
dust from any one in his advance. There was but 
one span he could not putin the back ground, and 
these were another pair to another carriage belong- 
ing to this same gentleman. I saw no matched 
mules in the ring at the Fair more symmetricall 
put up and better trained than those I speak of. 

I have promised to give a description of the ma- 
chineand the mode of gathering the seed of the blue 
Ene. It isa frame or box, on runners, very much 

ike the sleds the boys use in sliding down hills on 

the snow, with a, sort of ‘‘cow catcher’’ in front 
in the form of the half of a fine tooth comb. To 
this a horse or mule is attached, and a boy takes 
his seat in the box, with a small. hand hoe, and 
starts through the field, the comb gathering the 
stalks of grass between its teeth, which, when they 
are drawn up to the bar, the seed is torn off, and is 
deposited in the box. The little hoe in the hand 
of the boy is merely to keep the seed from clog- 
ging near the barofthecomb. The box will hold 
some ten or a dozen bushels, which is emptied as 
fast as filled. In one day twenty-five to fifty bush- 
els of this valuable seed is gathered, without the 
trouble and labor of mowing and threshing. Why 
would not this plan do in gathering cloverseed.— 
I cannot see but it would answer this purpose as 
well as for the blue grass. 

Before I close this letter I would like to speak 
of the ‘‘quarter’’ and its occupants, for the bene- 
fit of our anti-slavery friends, These negroes are 


of all sizes and ages, and tae number is pretty | ¢ 


large, and it is difficult to tell which is the greatest 
slave, the owner or the owned. As an illustration, 
I would remark that, as we were riding out this 
morning and after we had got some distance from 
the house a negro man came after us saying, 
**Master Isaac, Master Isaac,’’ when Mr. V., tur- 











said, ‘‘May iy into town ahd get a pair of shoes?’’ 
‘*Why,”’ said Mr. V., “did you not ask me for 
them when you were in town yesterday.”’ The 
negro made some respectful reply, when “‘Master 
Isaac” told him he might go and get the shoes. 
This afternoon, while we were in the garden, a 
little darkey named Jim came in and asked per- 
mission to have the use of a particluar mare to ride 
onan errand. The reply was in the most com- 
plaisaut tone, ‘‘No, as she wants shoeing, but you 
can take another,’’ naming her. I mention these 
as only illustrating the mannér in which these 
slaves are treated by this excellent and humatie 
man. Indeed, I have not heard an angry word, or 
one spoken in a high tone, since my stay here.— 
Every thing moves on regularly, naturally, pater- 
nally and fraternally, under this roof. 





UNION AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF VIRGINIA 
AND NORTH CAROLINA. 

The annual meeting of this spirited society, was 
held during the same week of the Maryland State 
Show, and was as usual, very successful. Jas. ‘C. 
Bruce, Esq., was nominated for President by G. W. 
Bolling, Esq., and re-elected by acclamation. The 
following gentlemen were elected officers of the 
society for the ensuing year, viz:— 

Por Vice Presidents—John W. Reese, Green- 
ville, Va.; Nat. Raines, Sussex, Va:; John A. Peter- 
son, Prince George; J.C. Baugh, Surry; Frank 
Ridley, Southampton; R. E. Haskins, Brunswick; 
Edwin W. Friend, Dinwiddie; John Rowlett, 
Petersburg; Gen. Wm. Ligon, Powhattan; H. K. 
Burgwyn, Northampton, N. C.; Thos. A. Hardy, 
No city; Thomas Miller; Granville, N. C.; 
Geo. A. Smith, Caswell, N. C.; John Baird, Person, 
N.C. Hon. W. A. Goehoee, Car: N. C.; Lewis 
Thompson, Bertic, N. C.; Roger B. Atkinson, Lu- 
nenburg, Va.; Charles Prince, Prince Edward, Va.; 
C. D. Alexander, Campbell; Robt. Cunningham, 
Pittsylvania; Sam’l Hairston, Henry; Isaac Dunn, 
Was nes C. C. Read, Farmville; J. W. Wilson, 
Oumberland; R: F. Taylor, Amelia; John H. 
Tyree, Lynchburg; W. H. Clarke, Halifax; A. 8. 
Perry; Louisburg, N. C.; Hon. E. W. Hubard, 
Buckingham; G. C. Kent, Wythe; Dr. R. C. 
Pritchard, Warren, N. C.; M. P. Purnell, Halifax, 
N. C.; R.-M. Stone, ‘Guildford, N. C; Chas. L. 
Hinton, Wake, N. C.; E. M. Holt, Alamance, N. 
C.; R. R. Bridges, Edgecomb, 'N. C.; Richard Irby, 
Nottoway, Va.; W. Townes; Mecklenburg; John 
Johns, Appomattox; Paschal Buford, Bedford; W. 
C. Staples, Patrick; David McGavock, Pulaski; 
Edward Hubbard, Prinee Edward; J.°B. Jones, 
Chesterfield; Wm. B. Whitehead, Nansemond; G. 
W. Carroll, Isle of Wight; Arthur Smith, Norfolk 
eounty, Va.; Robt. Preston, Montgomery; A. M. 
Scaless, Rockingham; J. H. Haughton, Chatham, 
N.C.; Hon. A. i. Arrington, Nash, N. C.; Geo. P. 
Trayloe, Roanoke; Franklin Grayson, Smyth; 
Sam’! F. McGeehee, Charlotte; Chas. Beale, Botte- 
— Wm. Eggleston, ‘Giles; Clifton G. Hill, 
raig. 
eee Boe ery eP ees a oon 

eorge; J. W. s, Prince George; Wm. ’ 
Lienctburg, J. B. reeman, Sussex; John G. Tur- 

in, Chesterfield; Daniel Lyon, Sen., Petersburg; 
.C. Howlett, Chesterfieldy RD. ‘Mcliwaine, 





ned and asked what he wanted, when the negro 





Petersburg; T. B. Hamlin, Dinwiddie; W. H. 
_Rogerson, Dinwiddie. TS. 
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T. S. Pleasants, Corresponding Secretary. 
Jos. V. Scott, Recording. Secretary. 
John P. Branch, Treasurer. 
The committee appointed to examine the Trea- 
surer’s account reported the same correct. 

The regular business being finished, several gen- 
tlemen were called upon, w delivered interest- 
ing and instructive addresses on Agricultural sub- 


Premioms.—The following among other pre- 
miums were awarded at the Show of this society. 
+ Horses.—To D. Arcy W. Paul, Ist premiums for 
fastest single horse and the fastest pair of trotting 
horses; to Jas. Clements, Ist premium for fastest 
ing and saddie and harness horse combined—to 


. Dyson, lst premium for best saddle and harness 
horse combin Dr. J. B. Goodwyn, Ist pre- 
mium for best saddle horse—to Ed. G. Booth, of 


Nottoway, for his morgan horse David Hill, Ist 
remium for quick drafts, and to H. J. Smith, of 
ichmond, 2d do for his Kossuth—for best brood 
thare, to Jno. O. Bragg, for Kitty Se oy ist premi- 
um and 2d do. to Albert.Aikin, for his Milk Maid, 
2nd do.—for saddle, 1st premium to B. W. L. 
Blanton, of Cumberland, for his Young Red Eye— 
and to J. O. Bragg; for his mare Kitty Clyde, for 
the saddle—for match Horses, 1st premium to C. 
F. Collier, for his horses Tom and Henry, 2nd do. 
to M. R. Bland, for Style and Fashion—for single 
harness mare or geldipg, to M. P. Bell, Ist pre- 
mium for his black gelding Frank, and Ist do. for 
bay mare Lucifer, to B. W. L. Blanton; for best 
3-year old roan colt Blue Streak, 1st premium to 
H. O, Graves; and 2nd do. to H. I. Smith, for his 
bay colt Kossuth—to H. C. Miller, for his bay 
colt South Star, ist premium, the committee deem- 
ing him worthy of especial commendations 2nd 
do to Dr. J. B. Goodwyn, for his colt Ignomar; to 
Jno. Eubanks, for his on a! old filly Sally, 1st 
premium, andto W. R. Bowden, 2nd do. for his 
chestnut colt—thorough breds, 1st premium ‘to ch. 
h. Arlington, about 10 years old, by Boston, out of 
of Washington—to Thos. D. Watson, 

st premium to Fanny Fern, 7 years old, by Glen- 
eoe, dam by Medoc—to R. B. Bassloy. nd do. 
for his br: m. Old Filly, 15 years old, by Priam, 
dam imported Invalid—to Thos. D. Watson, Ist 
mium for 3 year old b, c. Mohican; and R. 
sley, Jstdo for 2 year S.C. Alfred—for heavy 
daft, for best stallion, to:\J. C. Griffin, Ist pre- 
mium; to P. S. Coleman, 2nd best do.—to Geo. 
pole, for best pair horses, Ist premium; to C. B. 
er, for best team of 4 horses, lst premium. 

For Mules and Jacks, to B. C. Hand, for best Jack, 
Ist premium; to J. R, Spottswoed, best pair mules 
$20 to the Model Farm for best team of Mules 


;toJ. C. Baugh, for best Jennet, $15; and to 
do. to W, iffin, $3—and a recommenda- 
tion that a premium be awarded to Jas. H. Cox, 
for ch. m. Fanny Gray, as 3rd best brood mare. 
Short Horn Cattle.—-For best 3 year old bull, Ist 
pone to Dr. Saunders, of Wythe Co., Va., for 
is Highlander; 2nd best do. to John Burgess, of 
Dinwiddie, for his Jim, 4 years old—for best cow 
to Dr. Saunders, for Clarissa, 4 years old, 1st pre- 
mium; and to Paschel Buford, of Bedford, 2nd do 
or Jane. Dr. Saunders also took al] the premiums 
or Ser short horns, except one, a bull ealf 
of P. Buford’s, and also for the best fat cow, $20; 
Mr, Wiser; of Montgomery for best pair of 
fatted Cattle, $30; to Maj. Kent, of Montgomery, 
2nd best $20. For Devons, to R. D. Mcliwain, Ist 











remium,.on 4 year old Devon bull Dinwiddie; te F 
m. Turnbull, Ist premium, to Comet, 4 yeara} 
old; to R. D. Mellwaine, lst premium to cow Dais’ 
ry, 4 years old; D. P. Branch, Ist do. to Sally, 
2 years old;to Wm. Turnbull, Ist premium to 
Ocea, 1} year old; and 2nd do. to same, Mariony 
1 year old, and for William, 4. months old bulk 
calf; to Dr.. R. W. Broadnax, Ist premium, te 
Buck, Devon bull, 2 years old. For .@iderneys, to 
Jne. G. Turpin, for bull Balco, 3}, ist premium,” 
and to same for cow Duchess, Ist premium. For 
Slaughtered Mutton, J. G. Turpin, was awarded 
sew per forlong and middle wools—and also for 
est native sheep—J. C. Baugh, of Surry, for the 
fattest long wool sheep; and to S. S. Bradford, 
of Culpepper, for fattest middle wool and also 
fine wool sheep—to latter also for his Sicilian 
grade Buck, and best Sicilian grade lambs—te 
ware for his imported Silesian and also Merino 
sheep. 

Montgomery & Bro., were awarded the pre- 
mium for their Fan Mill. 

A number of other premiums were awarded for 
Swine, Agricultural Implements, Household arti- 
cles, Poultry, Vegetables, Flowers, &c. The la 
dies appear to have contributed very largely to the 
exhibition, and a very long list of awards were 
made to them. 


HOW TO MAKE STRAWBERRY BEDS. 
Two points must be understood, to grow the 
best strawberries :—IJst, that the soil must be 
deep, and 2d, that it must be rich. Hf you 
look at the leaves of a strawberry, and because 
they are not very large, presume that the roots 
will extend but little depth, you are greatly mis- 
taken. I have seen the roots of strawberries ex- 
tend five feet down in a rich deep soil; and those 
plants bore a crop of fruit five times as large, and 
twice as handsome and good, as the common pro- 
duct of a soil only one foot deep. 

And this reminds me of acapital instance of 
strawberry delusion, which most of our readers 
doubtless know something about, but which — 
even yet do not, perhaps, fully understand. 
mean the history of the ‘*Washington Alpine 
Strawberry,’’ which Mr. Stoddart, of Western 
New York, advertised; and sold a great many dol- 
Jars’ worth of, some four or five years ago. Mr. 
Stoddart, I believe, was quite honest in the trans- 
action;and yet the whole public were completely 
deluded by the “Washington Alpine,’’ which was 
nothing but the old Alpine or Monthly Strawberry. 
The long and short of the matter was, that Mr. 
Stoddart had a corner of his garden which was 
made ground—a rich deep, moist soil, (I think it 
had been an old bog, or bit of alluvial, afterwards 
filled up) not less than eight or ten feet deep.— 
Mr. Stoddart had raised some seedling Alpine 
(which, so far as I know, always comes from the 
seed;) he had, by lucky chance, planted them in 
this corner of his garden, where the soil was so un- 
usually rich and deep. There they grew so finely, 
and bore such enormous crops, that his neighbors 
could searcely credit their senses. The story of 
the miraculous crop got into the papers. People 
eame to see with their own eyes. In short, they 
bought and carried away the ‘Washington Al- 
pines,’’ at extravagant prices, with the full con- 
viction that ‘‘seeing is believing,’’ and that such 
strawberries were never before grown, gazed on, 
or tasted. Well, great was their surprise to find, 
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on planting and cultivating the “Washington Al- 
ines,” that there was nothing new or wonderful 
about them; and that, in fact, they all dwindled 
down to the old-fashioned Alpine Strawberry.— 
Mr. S., naturally enough, now has as many hard 
names bestowed on him for the fancied deception 
as he had before had hard dollars for really great 
crops. And yet, Mr. Stoddart sold his plants in 
ood faith, and was probably as much deluded as 
the buyers. The whole secret of his unheard of 
crops, and the large size of his fruit, lay in the 
depth and richness of his soil; and as none of his 
eustomers had, like him, a rich ten feet mould’ to 
grow giants in, they had no ‘‘ Washington Alpines,” 

The ‘“‘moral’’ your readers are to draw out of 
this digression is, that they cannot well make 
their soil too deep for the strawberry.. Perhaps 
they cannot afford to make it three feet deep, 
which isthe right depth, for an extra fine crop; 
but, at allevents, they can make it two deep.— 
And now, a word as to manuring it. 

It is all very well to talk about composts and 
“well rotted manure.’ The real truth is, that 
in our careless country, not one gardener in a hun- 
dred has such things ready for use at the moment 
he wants to prepare his strawberry. patch.— 
What people have at hand, from one end of the 
eountry to the other, is fresh stable or barn-yard 
manure; and the question is, how to use that to 
the best advantage. 

The true way to do this, is to throw out the 
soil where your beds are tobe made, two feet 
deep. Fill up the bottom eight inches, or a foot 
deep, with fresh stable manure, mixed with the 
litter, treading it down firmly. Then cover this 
with two-thirds of the soil thrown out, rejecting 
the worst part of it. This will raise the bed four 
inches above the surface; and as it will settle about 
four inches, it will be about level after it is settled. 

This is all the preparation which I give my soil, 
and it is all that any soil of fair quality needs; 
only that I would much prefer to haveit three 
feet deep, than two feet, and to have sixteen in- 
ches of stable manure and litter at the bottom 
than eight, though the latter brings heavy crops 
in a good soil. 

You may put our your plants in August (Sep- 
tember in Ohio,) or April. The only difference 
is, that if planted in August, you may lose half of 
them by the heat and drouth, unless it isa rainy 
season; while in April, you are certain not to lose 
a single plant, unless it is unsound when you trans- 
plant it. ; 

To my mind there is no way of growing straw- 
berries halfso complete as in beds three and a 
half feet wide, with three rows in each—the plants 
in the rows kept clipped of their runners, and the 
ground between the rows nicely covéred’ with 
straw all the year round. The largest and finest 
fruit is obtained in this way, and the beds. them- 
selves will last many years; while if they are al- 
lowed to cover the bed, you can, atthe most, ex- 
pect only two crops, and, generally, the fruit is 
of little, or no value, after the first crop.— The 
late A. J. Downing, in the Horticulturist. 





Arrivat or Lamas.—These animals, advertised 
on another, page, have arrived at New York in the 
brig E. Drummond—71 were taken on board, but, 
owing to the heavy weather, 29 died before reach- 


CROPS IN THE UNITED STATES. 

T notice by the reports in ‘many of the leading 
newspapers, that the wheat crop of the United 
States is immensely large. I for one, believe 
these reports are greatly exaggerated, and that 
the wheat crop in the States and Canadas will fall 
short this year from last, almost, if not all that 
they both exported last year;.and it.is a well 
known fact, that both wheat and flour, corn and 
all, were as high, and in many places higherin the 
interior, last spring and summer, than in the cities 
on the sea coast, or even in the Londonand Livers 

ool markets. Had there.not been some surplus 
in New Orleans, there would have: been a famine 
in some of the Western and Southwestern States 
—all kinds of food for both man and beast were 
at famine prices. Only think of corn being adol- 
lar a bushel and over, in Kentucky, Southern 
Ohio, Tennessee, and much more in, Missouri.— 
Of course the last wheat crop had to be commen- 
ced upopn as soon as ever it would do to make bread; 
and I am satisfied that the wheat growing coun- 
ties of New York State have not grown enough 
wheat this season to feed the population in these, 
counties. Many farmers will not thresh what they 
raised, as it won’t pay for the threshing, and will 
feed it out to cattle and sheep. You may rely 
upon it, if there is much exported, we will be like 
farmers whom I have known; who sold lots of hay 
in the early part of the season, and by. February, 
were buying all over the neighborhood ata muck 
higher price. Canada and Ohio, will have noth- 
ing of consequence to spare; and I am confident 
the great West will not send forward her usual 
quaatity, by many millions of bushels, for the rea; 
son that they have not got it. 

There was the same reports of great crops in 
the-papers in-1836. Business called me througha 
considerable portion of the wheat growing dis- 
tricts of the country, and in June of that year, f 


wrote to the editors of the N. Y. Journal of Com- 
merce that it was all false about the I crops; 
and that I was convinced that we. should have te 


apply to the well stored granaries of Europe be, 
fore another harvest. My letter took them so 
much by surprise, after the many flattering reports 
they had previously had, that in their remarks they 
said had they not known me they would not have 
published it.. It turned out as Lsaid. Now I say 
if a quarter of the wheat is exported this y 
that we exported last, we shall have to replace i 
from some other country, or suffer before another 
harvest. 
It is true that the distilleries’ being stuck fast in 
the mire by the crisis, will save a t deal of the 
corn crop; but the almost total failure of our po- 
tatoes, both here and in some parts of Europe 
will cause an increased consumption of food, @ 
I would advise great caution in exporting wheat; 
Almost all other countries, if they fear a scarcity, 
prohibit exportation. Keep this note so that you 
can refer to itby and by.—€or. Country Gentle- 
man. 





Cuese Sucar Cane.—We expect to receive 
from Mr. Asa Whitney, of the District of Colum- 
bia, a large supply of the seed of the Chinese Su- 

r Cane, in time for Spring sowi It was from 

r. Whitney that we were principally supplied 
last season; the Patent office obtained their sup- 
ply from the same source, and of its genuineness 
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Een XECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF BAR YEAR 
ATE AGRICULTURAL 


Meeting of the Executive Committee, will ine held 
y in Jan at 
rtance, he 
members of the Soci > _ the Stockholders of the Show 
vited to attend at the eet ay 


By order of JOHN MERW RYMAN, Esq., 
janl-It. SAMUEL SANDS, Gen’l. Secy. 


A NEW YEAR'S INTIMATION, 


In this number, as is our usual custom at the 
commencement of the year, we enlose a bill of the 
indebtedness of each subscriber to the American 
Farmer. Although our terms are payable in ad- 
vance, we have not been strict in enforcing the 
rule, being satisfied if the dues are settled. within 
the first six months of the year.. A aumber 
whose subscriptions commence with the volume, 
have neglected to remit, thus far, and some, we 
regret to say, are in arrears for several years—to 
all of whom, we most urgently appeal, to make an 
early payment. - We do not like to appear in the 
character of a dun, but the monetary pressure 
which has been experienced throughout the whole 
world during the past year, and which still contin- 
ues stringent upon all elasses, has not left us un- 
scathed—-still we have cause to be grateful, as our 
own sufferings are so light, when compared with 
those of others of our fellow-men, and wehave a 
strong faith that the darkest period of our national 
misfortunes has passed by, and a brighter day is ap- 
proaching. With this feeling, we havea desire to 
bear and forbear, but at the same time we appeal 
to those who may find themselves indebted, and 
are able to forward the small pittance embraced 
in our bills, that they will much oblige us by at- 
tending to the matter at asearly a day as possi- 
able. Our dues are scattered far and wide, gener- 
ally in very small driblets, but our indebtedness is 
in large sums, and must be promptly met, as our 
printers and paper makers and folders, and the in- 
numerable etceteras which make up the demands 
upon publishers, are justly expected to be liqui- 













MARYLAND STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, 
We publish on another page, the statement 9 
the Committee appointed by the Executive Co 
mittee, to examine into the financial affairs of 
State Society. The report presents a very um 
favorable aspect to the members of the Society; 
and the conelusions to which the Committee havg 
arrived, commend themselves to their most. sere 
ous consideration. The Committee recommend, 
in ease no other provision can be made for thy 
payment of our debt, that our interest in the Shoe 
Grounds, and any property owned by the Society, 
be disposed of to pay the same. . We fully accond 
with the proposition, and would prefer seeing t 
dissolution of the Society, if that were a necessary 
consequence to the sale of the grounds, rather 
than those who have just claims against it, shall 
fail to receive their dues: We believe, however,” 
that if a proper effort was made, the amount of 
our indebtedness could be realized from another 
source. At one of the first meetings of the Society 
in 1848, a Committee was appointed to memori- 
alize the legislature for an annual appropriation, 
as was the custom in other States, in aid of the 
objects of the Society. About the same time a 
Committee, consisting of Joshua Vansant, Esq., 
and one of the editors of the ‘*Farmer,’? was ap- 
pointed on behalf of the Maryland (Mechanics) 
Institute, for a similar object, to that Institution— 
the latter Committee, immediately on the assem- 
bling of the Legislature, proceeded to Annapolis, 
and urged their claims upon the attention of the 
members, and were anxious to meet the Commit. © 
tee from the Agricultural Society, for the purpose 
of uniting in one bill, the appropriations asked for 
each, feeling confident, that, as the great body of | 
the members of the Legislature represented the 
farming and planting interest, their claims would 
be more readily granted—the Committee from the 
Agricultural Society, however, delayed their ap- 
pearance at Annapolis, until so late in the session, 
that their memorial could not reach a fina] action, 
and the application was never afterwards renewed — 
—the Institute Committee, however, by dint of per- 
severance, succeeded in securing from the treasury 
of the State, the sum of $500 per annum, in per- 
petuity, payable in 60 days after the holding of its 
annual Fair, and wkich they have regularly — 
received for ten years past. There is not the 
slightest reason why the great interest of the 
State, should not have received the same favor at | 
the hands of the Legislature, which was thus ex- 
tended to the mechanical, and we have never 
doubted, that a sum at least equal in amount to | 
that appropriated to the sister association, would 
at the same time have been granted, had the Com- 





























































dated without delay, and at any cost. 
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Although the Society has seldom been able to pay 


I its debts, by the regular resources of each exhibi- 
4 tion, and its usefulness in consequence has always 


been more or less cramped, still the application 


7 has never been renewed—-but we suggest to the 


Executive Committee, at its meeting on the second 
Tuesday of this month, the appointment of a strong 
Committee to renew it, and to ask of the Legisla- 
ture the payment to the Society of at least the 
same amount which has been received by the 
Maryland Institute since 1848, which would go 
very farfowards liquidating our debt. We have 
in recent numbers of the Farmer, shown that near- 
ly every State in the Union has more or less aided 
in sustaining such Societies, and we are sure that 
no State is in a more healthy or prosperous state 
in its finances than our own, or more able, with- 
out prejudice to any class, to extend the desired 
aid, in this our time of need. We throw out 
the suggestion, for the consideration of those who 
should have the matter in hand. 


MARYLAND AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 

A’ meeting of the Commissioners and of the 
Stockholders of the Maryland Agricultural Col- 
lege, convened on Thursday, the 17th December, 
according to notice, for the purpose of going into 
the election of Trustees. Upon the examination 
of the accounts, it was found necessary to make a 
further postponement. We are glad to be able to 
say, however, that the collections had so nearly 
approximated the sum of Twenty Five Thousand 
Dollars, which the charter requires to authorise 
the. election of Trustees, as to Jeave no doubt that 
an election will be had at the next meeting, which 
will take place on Tuesday, the 5thJanuary. The 
Commissioners will meet on that day at 10 0’clock, 
A.M., and the stockholders at ]o’clock P.M. An 
election at that time will still afford time to com- 
ply strictly. with the original terms of the charter, 
and leave no necessity to ask the Legislature for a 
modification. 





ConcGRessionaL aip To AcricuL.ture.—On the 
14th ult. the following proceedings were had in the 
House of Representatives:— 

‘*Mr. Morgid] introduced a bill granting lands 
to the Slated Territories for the promotion of 
agriculture and the mechanic arts. It appropri- 
ates 6;330,000-acres of land to be distributed ac- 
cording to federal representation.”’ 

We have not seen the bill offered by Mr. Mor- 
rill, but learn that it provides for a distribution 
of public lands to the several States for the pur- 
pose of establishing Agricultural Colleges, giving 
20,000 acres for each Presidential elector to every 
State. A limited amount can be appropriated to 
the purchase of mode] farms, but not to the erec- 
tion of buildings. Every State which accepts the 
trust must bind itself to.protect it against contin- 
gencies.' There are said to be some 400 Colleges 





of the character in Europe, sustained and conduc- 
ted under the patronage of the government, and 
several are now projecting-in the United States, 
beside that in-our own State. Michigan has one 
already in operation, with 160 Students, and our 
Maryland College, will, have offers for.as many 
Students as can be. accommodated, as soon as it is 
established. , 


P. 8.—We have, since the above was written, 
received a copy of the bill. We appeal to the ag- 
riculturists of Maryland, favorable to the object, 
to forward, without delay, memorials in favor o: 
its passage. 

Committee on Agriculture, in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, viz:— 

William G. Whiteley of Deleware, Lawrence 
W. Hall of Ohio, William H. Kelsey of New 
York, Guy M. Bryan of Texas, Justin S. nckae 
of Vermont, John me of New Jersey, Richa 
Mott of Ohio, James B. Foley of Indiana, and Jas. 
S. Gillis of Pennsylvania. 


FARMERS’ CLUBS. 

We earnestly advise our friends, whenever they 
may conveniently do so, to organize neighborhood 
clubs, that they may meet frequently during the 
leisure season of winter and occasionally during the 
remainder of the year.. The best form of such 
clubs, is in our opinion, that of the old Talbot 
County Club, and what, in some counties of Vir- 
ginia, are called ‘‘Hole and Corner’’ elubs. . They 
are limited usually, we think, to a certain Humber 
of members, perhaps twelve, who meet monthly 
at the»euse of some one of them, to spend the 
day,and eat a Farmer’s dinner together, The 
conversation is confined to ‘matters of practical 
agriculture, and the farm of the host of the occa- 
sion is subjected to scrutiny into every ‘hole and 
corner,’’ and his management, without offence, 
freely remarked upon by his brother members. 

The social quality of these meetings is a most 
agreeable feature; the discussions are free, prac- 
tical and useful, and the habit of inspecting criti- 
cally each farm at least once'a year, isa power- 
ful stimulus to the owner to keep things up ih 
right order. 

There is no possible objection to these associa- 
tions either of expense, inconvenience or trouble. 
What farmer would not take ‘pleasure at any rate 
in having his neighbors dine with him once a year, 
and what neighbor does not take pleasure in re- 
ciprocating such hospitality. It is one of the 
great wants of agricultural life, that farmers 
should be more together, think together, and 
act more in unison. Inquiry would be more awa- 
kened; they would become more alive to their pe- 
culiar wants and interésts; and the practical 
knowledge of sensible men would be realized and 
diffused. 

We hope the present season will be availed of, 
i organize such clubs in a great many neighbor- 

oods. 
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THE MONEY MARKET—PRICES OF PRODUCE. 

We continue to receive the most unfavorable 
advices from Europe, in regard to monetary affairs. 
The ramifications of the disasters in the commer- 
cial world, are far more extended, we have reason 
to believe, than have been experienced for nearly 
half a century. Not only in this’ country and 
Great Britain has the pressure been most disas- 
trous to banks, bankers, and merehants and manu- 
facturers, but the effects have been, if possible, 
still more severe in the German States, as also in 
France, Sweden and other countries. The result 
has been, that confidence has been destroyed, and 
instead of shipping cotton and other products, and 
drawing on houses in Europe for the product there- 
of, the export of specie to Europe, has been 
very largely resumed by those in this country 
having a necessity to place funds in that quarter, 
not knowing to whom it would be safe to ship, 
the oldest houses and the most substantial, some 
of them that had weathered every storm for an 
age or two in safety, having now been prostrated 
or crippled by the huricane that is sweeping 
over the world, and, it appears, with the same 
steadiness of progress which marked the approach 
of the cholera some years ago. The consequence 
of this state of things; is continued to be felt in 
every branch of business; the thousands of people 
who are unfortunately thrown out of work, or but 
partially employed, are necessarily restricted to 
the cheapest kinds of food and raiment, and to the 
smallest amount that will enable them¢e sustain 
nature—whilst those who ate in better circum- 
stanees,-are forced to restrict their outlays for 
luxuries, in consequence of the loss of dividends 
upon stocks ia banks, railroads and manufactories, 
&c. The subject is one of deep interest to every 
class, and did space permit, we would like to pre- 
sent some statistics upon the subject, which would 
be of. interest to the general reader; but our main 
ebject is, to show the causes which have operated 
to depress the prices of American produce, of 
almost every description—causes which no one 
could foresee, and which have astounded'the most 
sagacious bankers and statesmen of our own coun- 
try and of Europe. But a few months since, our 
government treasury was afflicted with a plethora, 
and the Secretary was purchasing government 
stocks having many years to reach maturity, ata 
premium of $18 on the $100, with an immense sum 
on hand forexpenses. Now, Congress is no soon- 
er in session, than he is calling for the issue of 
treasury notes, to the amount of twenty millions 
of dollars, bearing interest, with an urgency which 
shows that the national treasury is in danger of 
following in the wake of the banks, by going into 
astate of suspension. It is not, therefore, because 
there is an extra production of the necessaries of 
life, that tobacco, cotton, breadstuffs, &c., have 
so materially declined—for such is known not to 





be the case—but because of the dire nec 
which is upon the world, of adopting the pring 
of taking half a Joaf, rather than going supperk 
to bed. How long this state of things is to lj 
probably no one can foretell; but let us 
hopeful hearts, that we at least in this cou 
have seen the darkest days of the calamity, 
with the knowledge .of the vigor and elasticity 
character of our people, when the change di 
set in, we shall soon be again at sea, with ¢ 
dence restored, business pursuits resumed, 
working people with full employmen#} and # 
produce of our farmers and planters in dex 

at fair and remunerating prices. That this day 
not far distant, we fully hope and believe; 
whether or not, let us submit with patience 
resignation to the will of ‘* Him who doeth 
things well,’’ and who bringeth good out of w: 
is an apparent evil to our finite vision. 5 





FARM YARD SUGGESTIONS. . 

The care of Farm Stock in the winter season ij 
one of those articles of Farm management, 
which there is great deficiency among South 
Farmers and Planters. This is a time whene 
one may realize this, and therefore we may bet 
ter expect to impress our readers with the impor 
tance of it. It is alsoa time when we may beg 
at once in the leisure of winter, to carry out 
the future any good designs we may form, ai 
which ‘the busy seasons of cropping will other 
wise be almost sure to thwart. 

The single item of a convenient watering plac# 
for stoek is of great importance, and greatly ove 
looked. To one who is accustomed to different 
management, the usual carlessness on this point 
matter of much surprise. The owner sesms t@ 
act under the impression that stock requires v 
little water, at any rate in cold weather, and shee 
and hogs when the branches are frozen, are 
unfrequently compelled to satisfy themselves wit 
snow melted intheir own mouths. All other farm 
stock are limited in effect to one drink a day, 
many, of the cattle especially, will frequently not) 
get this if the roads be icy, and théjjare not com: 
pelled to go to the water. We knowWa gentleman, 
who having neglected a proper provision for hie 
stock, made it a matter of conscience Jast wint : 
to “afflict his soul’’ daily, by watching the man- 
nerin which the stock got their twelve o’clock, 
drink. First his man Jack must goto the water 
ing place, (a part of the nearest stream where th 
water was dammed up for the purpose) and with 
an axe cut away the ice of three or four inche® 
thickness, a process which was repeated until the 
nightly freezing and daily cutting left a shelf of} 
twelve inches, down which the fore feet must) 


slide into a soft bottom of twelve inches more per 
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haps, so that by the time an animal’s head reached 
the water a most uncomifortable drinking position 
was assumed: to reach thie place, they must de- 
geénd an icy path at the risk of bruises and bro- 
ken bones. To compe! them to go to water under 
such difficulties an active boy is sent to drive them, 
who takes delight in the use of a long whip, and 
follows them most diligently to their destination. 
If they are not piled one on the other by the time 
they ae the water, the bull by right of might 
takes his Stand in the deep hole and sucks the’ ice 
water in a most deliberate manner, stops occasion- 
ally as if considering whether that might not last 
him twenty four hours, and then again like a con- 
siderate toper takes another good pull. Finally 
satisfied, instead of passing over tothe other side 
as a gentleman bull would, he turns about to. the 


9 waiting herd, and with a shake of his head at the 
# biggest ox, makes his way back amongst them, 
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while they hook and push and scuffle over the ice 
to make room for his majesty. This was only the 
beginning of the process of supplying the cattle 
daily with muddy ice water in mid-winter. Our 
friend being considerably “‘exercised”’ by this in- 
spection, very positively determined, to have be- 
fore another winter, a pump or a cistern in or 
very nearhisbarnyard. A conclusion which every 
consideration of comfort, economy and humanity 
commends. d 

Asto the housing of stock, the usual recommen- 
dations originating in Northern agricultural jour- 
nals, of stalls and close houses, the writer does not 
assent to for ordinary -farm stock in this region. 
It may be best for an occasional pet animal, which 
is sure always to have extra care. Without such 
care as farm stock will be certain not to get, they 
will suffer from the confinement far beyond any 
benefit they may receive: indeed there is searcely 
any care which will compensate for the vigorous 
healthy constitution which close stables are almost 
certain toimpair. Health and vigor are prime re- 
quirements of a useful and profitable animal, and 
pure fresh air, and some degree of exposure to 
even the rigors of the climate promote these con- 
ditions. The degree of protection for cattle should 
not go beyond a good shed open to the Southwest, 
with room enough for all, without being tied up. 
These sheds should be kept well bedded with dry 
straw or other litter. The yard about them should 
lie so that it will not hold more water, than 
the litter will absorb—and the water from the 
roofs should be thrown off by spouting, or car- 
ried into a good cistern. Those wretched con- 
wivances called barn yards, where the water is 
dammed up for the purpose of rotting immense 
quantities of corn stalks, and the cattle’s legs knee 
deep are used as machines to help the process 
should be held in abhorrence. Without any pro- 


= 











tection whatever, except the lee-ward side of a 
stack of hay, with a free range and plenty of pro- 
vender within reach, cattle will come through thé 
winter in better condition, than in the best con- 
trived farm-yard arrangements which may subject 
and confine them to this plunging and tramping 
through twelve or eighteen inches of wet muck. 
True economy of provender and manure however 
demand a degree of confinement and protection 
from the weather, and this degree will be found 
consistent with the health and thrift of the ani- 
mal, in good shedding which breaks off the pre- 
vailing cold winds, dry bedding, and a dry but 
well liftered yard, (with water at command) in 
which they may be constantly kept. 

The common practice of hauling to one point 
where the wheat has been threshed, all of the corn- 
fodder of a large grain farm, makes much unneces- 
sary labour of re-hauling to the field to be ma. 
nured.. It is much better to have an extra feeding 
yard where it may be consumed immediately on 
the ground where the manure may be wanted.— 
The eattle may. be fed here during the day in alk 
good weather and when the ground in the field is 
not in sach condition, that it willbe materially in- 
jured by their treading, — - 

Oxen at work should be fed with better food 
than other stock, and always to themselves— 
young stock too should always be able to take 
their prevender unmolested by those of greater 
size. 

Horses are the better too for a free range in a 
standing pasture in all good weather ; at night and 
in bad weather they should be well cared for in 
their stalls. 

We make-these as a few suggestions with refer- 
ence only to points of some importance, which 
are very frequently overlooked, and which it is 
well to have attention called to at this particular 
season. 





New Yorx Stare Acaricotrvrat Coreee.—- 
A meeting of the Trustees was held in Albany, on 
ith ult., at which the plan and specifications for 
the College buildings, prepared by S. E.. Hewes, 
architect,of Albany, were chosen, and $250 award- 
ed him forthe same. Awards of $100 each, were 
also made to H. M. Wilcox, architect, Buffalo, 
and Rev. H. B. Taylor, of Fort Edward Institute, 
for plans and estimates submitted by them. 

The President and Secretary were directed to 
prepare a memorial to be presented to Congress, 
asking for an appropriation toeach State of the 
Union, of so much of the public land as will be 
sufficient to endow and put in operation, an Agri- 
cultural College in each State’in the Union. 

3°} Our friend Carverr’s paper on Surface 


Manuring was received late in the month. In due 
time we will pay our respects to it. 
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THE MICHIGAN AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 

We are very glad to hear through Hon. Joseph 
R. Williams, the President of the Institution, that 
the Michigan Agricultural College, the pioneer of 
this class of Institutions in the United States is 
fairly started, and has passed through one term of 
very successful experiment. The next term will 
open we understarid with more than a hundred 
students. .The Institution is popular with both 
people and students, and the most complete suc- 
cess is anticipated for it. 

It is the design of the Trustees to make an ap- 
plication to Congress for a grant of lands which 
will give them a more liberal endowment. We 
wish them success in their application. Surely 
while the public domain is being bestowed so free- 
ly and liberally, an object so worthy can hardly 
be rejected. 

The Michigan College is situated near Lansing, 
“the State Capital. It is upon a Farm of seven 
hundred acres of land—a tract of great variety of 
. soil, and fine natural capacities. Very ample 
buildings have been erected and Professors chosen, 
most of whom have already been actively éugaged 
in their duties. 

The plan of the Institution is fore-shadowed and 
partially defined in the law of its organization. It 
is designed to take boys from the common schools 
and instruct them in those sciences and train them 
in those practical arts, which combine to aid them 
in the cultivation of the soil. It.is propesed to do 
for the farmer what West Point does for the 
soldier, or the Naval Academy at Annapolis does 
for the sailor. The full plan of instruction is not 
yet fully matured; experience will probably indi- 
cate modifications and changes from the system 
now initiated. 

The law requires that students shall be employ- 
ed in some occupation or Jabour upon the Farm, 
not less than three, nor more than four hours per 
day. And this amount of bodily labour it is be- 
lieved, while it will invigorate and develope the 
body, will not at all interfere with, but rather pro- 
mote mental cultivation. ‘Vigor of body,’’ says 
the President, ‘‘gives vigor to the brain. In the 
Polytechnic Schools of Europe, and at the Milita- 
ry Academy at West Point, the student is often 
engaged in physical exercise many hours daily. 
But there, severe culture of mind and body are in- 
dissolubly connected, and the exercise becomes 
with many,the charm of their student life. Sure- 
ly the labour which creates instead of destroys, 
and which causes the earth to bloom with luxuri- 
ance and beauty, and groan under its abundance, 
should be as captivating as that which is bestowed 
in reducing butchery to an exact science, and 
which recognises occasional desolation of the 
earth, and wholesale destruction of the race, as a 
necessary and normal condition.”’ 

It is designed to gather an Agricultural Library 





of the most comprehensive description, where thy 
student may get a knowledge of the past history 
of agriculture, its progress, and its condition jp 
modern States; and which will embrace a widg 
‘range of science, law, literature, history, philoso. 
phy, medicine, &c. be 

It is proposed to collect likewise, a Museum of 
models of Agricultural Implements, where the 
crude implements of past times, and othe 
countries may be placed side by side, with the = 
genious, light, and graceful implemefiifs of our 
own era and country, and where inventors will 
prebably take pride in depositing models of their 
inventions. 

A superior Chemical and Philosophical Labora 
tory has already been obtained as an indispensible 
aid even at the very commencement of the Institu- 
tion. 

Cabinets of Natural Science will be collected; 
and illustrative specimens of the mineral and vege- 
table kingdoms, especially of the State of Michi- 

n. 

+ acsltentp of Animals, Birds, Fishes and In- 
sects, and especially of all animals and insects 
that either destroy our crops, or infest our domes: 
tic animals, will be preserved, that the student 
may have the opportunity to study their nature 
and habits. 

Horticulture of course, in the several depart. 
ments of fruit, kitchen and flower garden, will be 
a most interesting feature of the Institution. Here 
the student may acquire, without being exposed to 
vexatious and expensive experiments, knowledge 
of the most delicious varieties of fruits, which the 
climate and soil will yield. He may study the de- 
structive agents, such as the pear-blight, the cur- 
culio, the canker-worm, and the numerous para- 
sitical insects, that infest our gardens and orchards; 
and may have before him constantly an impressive 
lesson of how tasteful and attractive a homestead 
may be rendered at a trifling cost. 

The farm is a great and prominent feature.— 
Here will be tested various modes of cultivation, 
the effect of rotation of crops, the economy of 
labour-saving implements, the relative qualities of 
manures, the results of judicious draining, the re- 
lative productiveness of seeds, vegetables and 
fruits, and the characteristics, uses and value of 
various breeds of stock. 

As to the student, the aim of the Institution is 
to make him a cultivated man, of sound mind and 
sound body, and so trained as to be capable of all 
the duties of a citizen. 

As a Farmer, in concurrence with such studies 
as are essential to the general development of his 
faculties, and which are primary and essential, the 
Institution aims to make him a chemist, so far as 
a comprehension of the principles which affect 
his daily life and business is concerned. Not to 





make him necessarily a skilful analytic chemist; 
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except so far as his own taste and aptness may 
Jead him, but to make him familiar with all those 
Jaws and principles, which affect and bear upon his 
business in so important a degree. 

Physiology, the science of organised. beings, 
both plants and animals, is an important branch of 
instruction. The laws of life, health, and growth, 
and the questions of adaptation of food, its amount, 
quality, preparation, &c., to the nature and struc- 
ture of animals. 

The Veterinary art will be taught by competent 
instructors, and it is designed that farmers of the 
surrounding country be invited to bring their) 
diseased animals to the Institution, that they and | 
the student may alike derive advantage by seeing | 
them treated by skilled hands, 

Entomology, the science of Insects, is a most 
important subject of attention. How little is 
known of the subject, and how desirable that every 
intelligent farmer should be taught to observe and | 
study the habits of the myriads of. insects which | 
so frequently blight and blast the work of their 
hands, destroying fruits and crops in their march. 
Observation of these enemies, their nature, habits 
and operations from the larva or eggs, to ful] ma- 
turity, will engage attention 

Such seem to be the leading ideas embraced in 
the system of the Michigan Agricultural College as 
we gather them from the able address of the Presi- | 
dent at its dedication. The subject is one of 
sufficient interest to engage the attention of every 
friend of Agricultural improvement, and is of es- 
pecial interest just now in Maryland, where we 
trust to see soon an Institution with the same ends 
in view, however different in detail, in the ‘‘full 
tide of successful experiment.”’ 








Book or THE GReaT Raitway CELEBRATIONS 
or 1857.—This is the title of a volume now in the 
press of the Messrs. Appleton & Co:, New York, 
compiled by Wm. Prescott Smith, Esq., Assistant 
Master of Transportation of the Baltimore and 
Ohio Rail Road,—‘*embracing a-full account of 
the opening of the Ohio and Mississippi, and the 
Marietta and Cincinnati Rail Road, and’ the 
North Western Va. Branch of the Baltimore and 
Ohio Rai] Road, with histories and descriptions of 
same, and an account of the subsequent excursion 
to Baltimore, Washington and Norfolk, and the 
reception and entertainment there of the State 
Authorities of Ohio, and the municipal Represen- 
tatives of St. Louis, Cincinnati, and Chilicothe— 
with numerous illustrations.’’ Price $1.25, to 
subscribers. This will be an exceedingly interest- 
ing work, particularly to all who took part in the 
celebrations which it chronicles, and the well es- 
tablished character of the author or compiler, is 
a sure guarantee that the book will be well gotten 


THE HOG CHOLERA. 

A disease among swine has been raging for a year 
past, in many sections, and large numbers have 
been carried off by it; it is generally termed the 
‘hog cholera,’’ the violence and fatality ef the dis- 
ease being similar to the cholera, with which the 
human family were afflicted in years back. Many 
remedies have been proposed for the disease, but ‘so 
far seem to have been ineffectual to stay its ravages. ° 

In the last Louisville (Ky.) Journal, is published 
a very interesting article, from the pen of Dr. W. W. 
Ross, of that State, which we have read with much 
satisfaction, and regret we did net receive it in time 
for this number, but will give it entire in our next. 
In the meantime, we copy the following prescrip- 


| tion by Dr. R., for the cure of cases not too far gone, 


which may be made available by some of our read- 
ers, before our next issue, Theeditor of the Journal 
says that ‘‘Dr. Ross has paid much attention to the 
disease, and living in a district of country where it 
has prevailed to a greater extent than any other, we 
know that his opportunities for observation have 
beemanusually good—he has been quite successful 
in treating the disease with the acid solution of 
chlorate of potash, given below.’’ “ 

Extract.—“But the difficulty of prescribing reme- 
dial agencies to the inferior animals is enhanced 
when we reflect that medicines by no means always 
produce the same therapeutic or toxicological effects 
upon the inferior animal, that they are known to 
prodd@é upon the human species. Arsenic is known 
to be fatal in large doses when administered to the 
human species, but may be given in almost any size 
dose to a dog with impunity ; and again, jalap is 
fatal to a ddg, or even ammonia; but either may be 
taken with impunity by the human subject in pretty 
large doses. So far as my experience of the use of 
remedies has extended in the treatment of hog chol- 
era, I believe I have seen the most satisfactory re- 
sults from the following prescription: R. pulv. 
chlorate potasse z1 (1 drachm); aq. font. (spring 
water) 21 (1 drachm); hydrochloric acid (muriatic 
acid) zl (1 drachm); mix; to be kept in a dark 
place excluded from the light in a tight corked 
bo.tle. Two drachms or two teaspoonfuls of this 
mixture added toa pint of water constitutes the 
famous chlorine mixture which has been so highly 
extolled in the treatment of putrid diseases in Eu- 
rope and in America, and may be administered at 
frequent intervals, in two or three ounce doses with- 
out danger. - The only danger in giving it to the 
hog, is that of failing to give enough and sufficiently 
frequent. 

“It is believed that this medicine will succeed 
better than any that has been tried in curable cases ; 
but in such violent cases of inflammation (as has 
been described) of vital organs, it is absolutely cer+ 
tain that nothing would succeed. I think, however, 
I have seen this medicine successfully employed in 
prostrat«d cases. It may be administered in ‘slops 
or milk, and a hog will not refuse to take it that 
way, when he will eat at all. But about a disease 
so difficult to cure, and affecting an animal so diffi- 
cult to treat, I have perhaps said enough without 
discussing the properties of the medicine, or the mo- 
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dus operandi ot its cure.’’ 
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Insuny to Corn.—We have heard a great 
many remarks in Maryland, of the injury to the 
corn, which has been gathered in a wet state—but 
we had no idea of the damage being very exten- 
sive. The following, however, from the Cincin- 
nati Gazette of a late date, shows that it is not a 


past winters. Now we may depend on anothe 
failure the next season, if we do not select 

| which has been thoroughly dried before the colg 
weather commenced. Much of the corn nog 
standing out, or in the husk, is badly frozen, ang 
the germinating power of such seed, if not em 
tirely destroyed, is at least much impaired. Fan 


local complaint :— [meee whose corn is thus injured, should obtaig 


‘«We regret to learn that the corn crop has been 
very seriously damaged throughout the west, in 
consequence of early frosts and wet weather.— 
From a gentleman who has been through a large 
portion of the State of Indiana, we learn that far- 
mers are very much alarmed. The corn that has | 
been put in crib is heating, and purchasers refuse | 
to buy it for any purpose, except where it can be | 
used or pey ene | in feeding hogs. In many places | 
it is said to be difficult to find sound corn to an- | 
swer for seed. We are aware of the general ten- 
dency to exaggerate reports of this character, but 
are satisfied that the corn crop has suffered ver 
serious injury in Ohio, Indiana and Southern IIli- 
nois. To whatextent the yield will be reduced, 
we are not prepared to say, but some parties esti- 
mate the loss at one-third of the aggregate crop. 
The latter was larger this season than in any for- 
mer year, but the injury that has been suffered 
will probably reduce it to, if not below an ‘aver- 
age.”” 

Upon this same subject, we copy the following 
from the Maysville (Ky.) Eagle, of the 15th ult:— | 

We have heard complaints, during the last ten 
days, from farmers throughout this county in re- | 
ference to their corn crop. Several of them as- | 
sure us that they were ata loss toknow where to 
look for seed corn for the next season’s plaiting, | 
as they have no corn sufficiently sound to rely upon, | 
and know of none such among their neighhors.— | 
Of those with whom we have conversed, few had | 
done any thing at all in order to stay the rot, and | 
but one had been prudent enough to pull and husk | 
his.corn, and spread it out on his ious floor, in 
order to dry and preserve it as far as possible. 

The following letter upon the subject is from 
one of the most intelligent farmers and close ob- 
servers in all this region, and will be read with in- 
terest, We will take pleasure in publishing the 
views of our farmer subscribers, in hopes some- 
thing may be elicited to arrest the wholesale de- 
struction of the corn crop by the rot: 

‘The Farmers of this county have sustained 
serious damage by the rotting of their corn crop, 
both in the shock and standing on the stalk in the 
fields. Many crops are now one half lost, and the 
other half seriously damaged. The most mature | 
specimens I can find are discolored in the pith of 

e cob, and their value of course much impaired. 
Many farmers attribute it to the wet weather.— 
This, no doubt, has aggravated the evil; but the 
true cause is to found in the fact that our first 
frosts found the corn full ofsap. The consequence 
is, that it has never matured properly, continues 
clammy, and refuses to cure up asin favorable 
years. I furnish you these factsthat you may no- 
tice them editorially, and invite the attention of 

our exchanges, that your readers may learn if it 
is local or general.?’ 

A. Haly, Bath, writing tothe Ohio Farmer, says: 

‘*‘Farmers have suffered much in consequence of 
the failure of their seed corn during the last two 
seasons—the result of the severe cold of the two 








good dry seed for next year’s planting, as by this 
| means they will prevent disappointment in raising 
the next crop.” 





U. 8. Acricortrurat Soctery.—The following 
gentlemen have been appointed by John Merryman, 
Fisq., President, delegates to represent the Md. 
State Agricultural Society, at the annual meeting 
of the U. S. Agricultural Society, to be held at 
Washington City, on the 13th January, inst:— 

Charles B. Calvert, James T. Earle, Ramsa 
McHenry, Gen. Tench Tilghman, Col. John H, 
Southoron, John C. Brune, Col. Oden Bowie, A, 
Bowie Davis, Dr. Samuel P. Smith, J. Howard 
McHenry, G. M. Eldridge, Col. Charles Carroll, 
Henry Carroll, Jr., Samuel Sands, Robert Gilmor, 
Edward Stabler, Anthony Kimmel. 





CORN CULTURE ON LIGHT LAND. 
A correspondent at Washington, N.C., asks for 


| **the most approved method of cultivating corn on 


light land, so as to do away with the hoe altogether, 
or at Jeast to lighten-the burthen as much as pos- 
sible,’’—and adds: ‘*Would the harrow or culti- 
vator answer better than the plough?”’ 

Answer.—If the corn-harrow or cultivator be used 
in the working of corn, and the workman care- 
fully work up to the rows of corn, lengthwise and 
crosswise, the necessity for the use of the hoe will 
be greatly lightened, though we doubt if any sys- 
tem can be adopted, whereby its entire use can be 
dispensed with. To successfully grow a good crop 
of corn, the plants must be kept clean, from the 
time they are 3 inches high, until laid by. 





Resumption oF Specie Parments.—The New 
York and Boston banks have formally resumed 
specie payments, and suit has been followed by 
most of ihe banks in New York and New England. 
It is believed that this measure has been pressed 
upon the banks, from fear of certain penalties 
anticipated against them by the Legislatures of the 
several States, about assembling, and it is feared 
that the step has been premature, and will be pre- 
judicial to business. We hope it may prove @ 
wise movement, and if found so, the banks of 
Maryland and other Southern States will no doubt 
soon follow their example. Confidence alone, we 
believe, is wanting, to secure a general resumption 
by all sound banks—and the sooner all. others go 
into liquidation, the better for the community. 





ir> We have received a copy of the memorial 
of the Agricultural College of Michigan to Con- 
gress, praying for a donation of land to that insti- 
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INGS OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMIT- 
TEE OF MD. STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


Baltimore, December 1, 1857. 


The Committee met pursuant to adjournment. 
Present—Ramsay McHenry, Esq., President, and 
Messrs. Smith, J. H. McHenry and Frank Cooke. 

The Committee appointed at the last meeting to 
examine the accounts of the Treasurer, made a re- 

rt, which was read, and referred to the Executive 
Dommittee elected at the late annuai meeting of 
theSociety. The Committee then adjourned sine die. 

Test, SAMUEL SANDS, Sec’y. 


After the adjournment, John Merryman, Esq., 
President of the Society, called a meeting of the new 
Board. Present—besides the President, Messrs. 
8. P. Smith, J. Howard McHenry, and Frank Cooke. 

The question of fixing the salaries of the General 
Secretary, Treasurer and Marshal, was taken up, 
agreeably to the requirements of the constitution, 
considered, and on motion, postponed to an adjourned 
meeting, to be held at the Society’s rooms, on the 
second Tuesday of January, at which time the mem- 
bers of the Society, and the stockholders of the 
Show Grounds, were requested to attend, to take 
into consideration the subject matter contained in 
the following Report, from the late Board, viz: 

The Committee charged with the examination of 
the Treasurer’s books,. and the recommendation to 
the Society of the plan to be pursued in meeting its 
obligations, beg leave respectfully to report, that 
sa receipts of the Treasurer up to this date, have 

een— 

From Subscriptions, Guarantees and 


DODRUDOR, acescacecesescocaconsncceasseponess $4,319 50 
From Admittance to Show Grounds,...... 3,267 25 
- ™ to Amphitheatre,......... 382 18 
‘*. Sale of Membership Tickets,............ 1,428 00 
* Rent from Refreshment Saloon and 
PTivlleges, .....cccoscevecrsencoosocescecees 1,000 00 
‘© Sale of Manure and Reaper,...........0«9 215 00 
‘¢ Fees for entrance from Live Stock,...1,295 90 
*€ Miscellaneous SOULCES, .......00.cesseccceceere 86 27 
11,994 10 
Add note for manure Sold, -.....sss0+.0« 65 00 








$12,059 10 

And that his disbursements, as shown by vouch- 
ers, have been— 

For expenses of Chestertown Trial of 





There yet remains uncollected, of dona- 
tions and guarantees subscribed for, 
besides an unknown amount, (proba- 
bly about $750) not to be ascertained, 
on account of loss of a Subscription 
Book, the sum Of .......0sssssccncsssseceeses od 
The liabilities of the Society yet undis- 
charged, amount (so nearly as can be 
ASCOFTAINET) 10.......ccccressevesereeserereseee9, 220. 19 


Leaving unprovided for, .......... peyenedgentdd $5,526 19 
To which should be added— 
For repudiation and default of Subscri- 
ROTH, BE BARRE, 5a s ced ecancaccnenesanestnnntes 6 
And for Treasurer’s Commission on 
amount to be collected, ..........ssseeseees 


$3,699 00 








Making total amount to be raised to 

free Society from debt, ........0.+++++++6,525 19 
Your Committee recommend the sale of all the 
property of the Society, (including the unexpired 
term of their tenantcy in Show Grounds, ) unless the 
friends. of the Society will step forward promptly, 
and make up the sum requisite to its relief. 
RAMSAY McHENRY, 
FRANK COOKE, 
JOHN MERRYMAN. 


The Committee then adjourned to the second 
Tuesday of January, at 12 o'clock, noon, at the 
Society’s rooms. 


Test, SAMUEL SANDS, Seec’y. 





Inprana—Croprs, &¢—Jonathan Edgecomb 
writes, Lima, Ind., September 19, 1857: 
‘Hon. B. P. Jounson: 

‘sWheat, in this region of Indiana, is nothing 
more than a fair average crop. There were large 
quantities of land sown last fall with winter wheat, 
that was plowed up this spring, and sown with 
sprirg wheat, oats, some barley, buckwheat, and 
some planted with corn. I had 18 or 20 acres of 
spring wheat—s or 10 of it will yield about 20 
bushels to the acre, the residue about 12 bushels. 

‘‘{ was in St. Joseph, Calhoun and Eaton coun- 
ties, in Michigan, two weeks since, and made 
much inquiry among the farmers as to their nee 
of wheat, (very many have thrashed and sold) a 
the prevailing opinion was, that there was about 
an average crop in the State; some were of opin- 
ion that it was short of a medium crop, in propor- 
tion to population, as there are many new settlers 





Reapers and Mowers,...........ssssssees $135 50 gone into the northern part of the State, particu- 
For Police Department at Exbibition,...... 1,694 63} arly on the contemplated railroad route from 
“« Salaries of Officers and Employees,........ 738 00] Grand Rapids to Grand Traverse Bay; very many 
“* Cost of refitting and adorning Show are inthe pine timber trade. 
Grounds, ...0....ssssecseesesrrrersngssenes 2,908 73) “Dam er opialen that many of our public wri- 
** Printing and Publishing, .............ssesseres 231 51] ters are over estimating our wheat crop, the. sur- 
‘‘ Entertainment of Guests, Musicians, plus particularly.”"—Jour. NW. Y. State Agr. Soe. 
Officers and Police,......s+seerersrane «000585. 00 
= ee ickcneinesctdanetiotnanctpscshenngnsacotptessal 260 00} Tosaccorm Vircinta.—The stock of old tobacco 
r Rent of PE i cctSecinksericksnthiuoseninaniiin 200 00] in Virginia is smaller now than usual, not more 
Premiums, ..+..++.+seeeseeereereersereersenses 4,529 87| than half what it was last year. The entire stock 
*¢ Miscellaneous LLEIG, ...seecercerecsececcscorsecees 11 84 at the various inspections does not probably ex- 


$11,295 08 
Add Treasurer’s Commission on - ~ 
Collections, ..........cccccrcccsseses cove 1,199 41 


$12,494 49 





ceed 1,200 hhds. In. this’ city it amounts to 
about 1,000, only 200 of which are for sale. A 
large quantity of new is arriving in loose lots— 
This year there are many new producers, but early 
frost and other causes have curtailed the yield.— 
Some estimate it 60,000 hhbds., others 62,000 and, 





Showing a deficiency in Treasury, Of....;.....$500 00 


65,000.—Richmond Dispatch. 
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FLORICULTURE---January, 1858. 


Prepared for the American Farmer, by W. D. Brackenridge, 
Florist and Pomologist, Govanstown, Balt. Co., Md. 


Green and Hot-house Departments.—At this season 
of the year, many plants being in a dormant state 
should therefore be kept in a low temperature, and 
very sparingly watered, during such season of rest, 
thereby preserving the roots sound and fresh, against 
the time when such plants may be started into 
growth again, by the application of greater heat and 
moisture. And we wish it to be understood, that 
plants from all quarters of the globe, have their 
natural seasons of rest, brought about either by a 
fall in the temperature, or the want of a constant 
or regular supply of moisture, as within the tropics, 
where the seasons of rain are, as a general thing, 
periodical; and we name a few genera, most of the 
species of which form an example of such plants as 
we ‘refer to above, viz: Allamanda, Abstremeria, 
Barnadesia, Bouvardia, Cestrum, Clerodendron, Ery- 
thrina, Euphorbia, Fuchsna, Hoya, Lophospermum, 
Pelargonium, Solandra, Tecoma, &c. &c. The skil- 
ful cultivator will perceive, without.much reflection, 
that the system we recommend, will repay him with 
@ profusion of bloom the coming season, provided, 
always, that gond treatment is given after they are 
again started into growth; and next month, we 
shall state in what such treatment consists. Pay 

rticular attention to the temperature of your * ech 

ouse—for which consult last month’s instructions— 
and we would add, that in both the green and hot- 
house, the’ temperature should be allowed to ‘range 
at least 10 degrees higher in the day time, than that 
at which it is kept during the night; this is imitat- 
ing nature, of which the gardener is a mere assist- 
ant, and ought therefore to consult her, and by so 
doing, might learn much that he could tsefully 
apply to his practical operations. Keep aif your 
plant structures clean of insects, by occasional fumi- 
apr of tobacco smoke, and the use of thesyringe. 

ick all decayed leaves from the plants, and weeds 
from the pots; the latter, when they become green 
or dirty, outside, ought to be cleaned with a brush 
and water, and to economise time, this work can be 
performed in wet days. \ 

Roses—if treated as directed for November, will 
now be coming into fine bloom; water at least twice 
a week with weak liquid manure, and fumigate with 
tobacco smoke, to kill the green fly. Prune back 
those Rose plants lifted in October or November, 
and tie the remaining wood up to stakes. 


Camellias.—See last month, for general treatment. 
Such as are done flowering, if wanting it, ought 
now to be shifted into larger pots. About the lat- 
ter end of the month, grafting and in-arching may 
be. commenced, and if new seedlings are wanted, 
such flowers as show a stigma, may be impregnated 
with pollen taken from some other good kind. 

Azaleas—wanted to bloom early, will require to 
be placed in a warm situation; water more freely at 
the root, and syringe occasionally overhead. 

Fricas—will now be growing, and some of fliem 
in bloom; pinch back the tips of the leading shoots, 
in order to make them bushy, and wherever the 
wood is found to be in a proper condition, (and that 
is, between a soft and hard state,) continue to put 
in cuttings of both these and Epacris, the treatment 
of both- being nearly the same. 

Pansies:—Sow some seed now, and the plants 
will be fit to plant out in April. Those sewn in 


October and pricked out last month, may now bg 
placed in 4 inch pots—observe to keep them neag 
the glass. 
Chinese Primroses.—Such as have not been shifted 
into the pots in which they are to bloom, ought tg: 
have this operation performed without delay. ‘ 
Pelargoniums—if they require it, may now be rey 
potted, and cuttings from the tips of tall shoots, if 
taken off and rooted ina gentle bottom heat, w 
come into bloom late in spring, and the old plant) 
will be improved by being pinched back, and the) 
side shoots tied down to the.rim of the pot, as they 
grow, so.as to form handsome heads. . 
Achemenes.—A few roots of the various kinds 
should now be potted, and placed in a warm part of 
the house ; or better, if on a bark bed, where they 
will receive a gentle bottom heat, which will cause 
them to push strong. i 
Hyacinths, Tulips, Peonias, Deutzias, and Lilacs, 
for forcing into early bloom, to decorate the green- 
house in spring, should now be removed into the 
plant stove, and in order to start them inte bud 
soon, use the syringe freely every morning, and 
moisten the floors of the house in the evening. 

















~¥ 


Lanp Sares.—We are gratified to find, that in- 
stead of going West, in search of farming lands, 
the farmers of the States north of us, are turning 
their attention to the easily improved lands of our 
own State and Virginia. There is no region of 
country in the United States more desirable, en- 
joying all the comforts and luxuries of life, ease of 
access to market, good society, &c. than the East- 
ern Shore and South-western counties of Mary- 
land, and the Eastern section of Virginia; and the 
surplus population of the Middle and Eastern 
States, would in a little while, with industry, on 
our easily improved soil, increase the value of the 
real estate, to a far greater extent, in a given 
time, than could be possibly done with the lands 
of the West, without being obliged to dispense 
with nearly all the blessings of civilization, as is 
the case for years, in many cases, in settling in 
the new States. 

The Kent Co. (Md.) News records the follow- 
ing sales: 

George Vickers, Esq., trustee for sale of Ange- 
vine Warren’s real estate, sold a farm of 282 acres, 
subject to dower, for $5,300. Mrs. Wa:ren pur- 
chaser. 

George Vickers, agent for Mr. Abraham Hur- 
lock, sold at public sale, Thursday, his farm, lying 
on Langford’s Bay, containing 401 acres, for 
$38 624 per acre, or $15,588.62. E. Gould, of 
Delaware, purchaser. 

George T. Hollyday sold his farm, near Bacchus’ 
Mill, containing 412 acres, at private sale, for 
$12,000. Mr. Crawford, of Cecil, purchaser. 
The Easton Gazette says: 

Mr. Thomas P. Williams has sold his farm, situ- 
ate in Miles River Neck, containing 340 acres, to 
Robert Oliver, Esq., of Baltimore, for $80 per 
acre. 

Mr. Wm. P. Leaverton has also sold his farm, 
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lying near Wootenaux Bridge, in Chapel district, 
containing 2973 acres, to Thos. Baker, Esq., of 





Bucks county, Pa , for $9,000. 
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SURFACE MANURING. 
Riverspaz, Dec, 22, 1857. 
To the Editors of the American Farmer: 

GENTLEMEN :—There appeared in this month’s No. 
of your valuable Journal, an article from the ary of 
the Senior Editor, on the above subject, which I do 
not feel disposed to let pass unnoticed, as it differs 
so widely from my views and limited experience. I 
am forced to conclude that my worthy friend (the 
Senior Editor) must have been dreaming of the good 
old times we used to have at this season of the year, 
when he penned that article; but he ought not, be- 
cause the age has degenerated, to attempt to frighten 
Young America, in this age of progress, by calling 
up the spirits of those who would be considered now 
old fogies, to sustain his views. 

He commences his article with the bold assertion, 
‘that the ammoniacal gases constitute the most im- 

rtant element of manure, and is in fact the true 
measure of the value of manures, and is so considered 
by nearly all good chemists, as well as intelligent 
practical farmers.’”’ I deny this proposition in toto, 
and I call upon him to produce the names of the 
distinguished chemists of the present day, and the 
intelligent practical farmers, who hold these opin- 
ions; for so far as I can judge, doth of those classes 
utterly repudiate such a dectrine. Professor Way, 
the analytical chemist of the Royal Agricultural 
Society of England, tells us there is more ammonia 
in an acre of clay soil'a foot deep, than there is in 
twenty tons of Peruvian Guano. Professor Voelcker, 
of the Royal Agricultural College at Cirencester, in 
England, after the most thorough analytical investi- 
gations, ridicules the idea that either stable manure 
or guano are deteriorated by the escape of the am- 
moniacal gases, and asserts that there is but a very 
small amount of free ammonia in either of those ma- 
nures, and contradicts the generally received opinion, 
that the pungent odor found in stables and in guano, 
arises from the escape of ammonia. He advises that 
manure should be hauled immediately from the sta- 
ble and spread on the surface, as the most effectual 
means of preventing loss in fertilizing matters.— 
Professor Johnson also declares that manure loses 
none of its enriching qualities, by being hauled out 
in the fall and spread on the surface. Mr. Clemson, 
in a number of able articles in your journal, holds 
the same doctrine, and even Professor Liebig asserts, 
that not only is ammonia supplied by the rains and 
dews to the soil, but that the soil ‘itself absorbs it 
from the atmosphere; and is it not reasonable to 
suppose, if it absorbs it from the atmosphere, that it 
certainly would from the manure spread on its sur- 
face. I might go on enumerating authorities upon 
authorities, among distinguished chemists opposed 
to this doctrine, until I should have a much larger 
pile than the one my friend speaks of; but I consider 
the above distinguished names sufficient to estab- 
lish the chemical point, and I think I should have 
nearly all the intelligent practical farmers, who have 
experimented fer themselves, on the other point.— 
Not satisfied with committing himself in favor of 
the whole ammonia doctrine, my-friend copies the 
following, from Morton’s Cyclopedia of Agricul- 
ture, and states that it embodies his views precisely : 
‘“‘The wastefal practice of spreading manure on. the 
surface of the soil, and allowing it to be pre 
for weeks and even months before being plough 
in, is still carried on in some counties of England, 
and stoutly defended by hosts of clay land farmers. 
If the perpetrators of such an enormity be right, Sci 





ence is at fault, analysis is.an illusion, and ammo- 
nia and all its kindred a family of impostors.”— 
Now, who is right?—this Mr. Morton, who makes 
such a bold assertion, or the distinguished gentle- 
men whom I have named. *And is it astonishing, 
that agricultural science should be decried by the 
community at large as a humbug, when we see such 
opposite opinions advanced by those professing sci- 
entific knowledge? If Professor Voelcker is correct, 
in stating that the best Peruvian Guano does not 
contain more-than } per cent. of free ammonia, and 
that 40 tons of fresh borse manure contains not more 
than three (3) pounds of ammonia, what becomes of 
this favorite ammonia theory, which is daily sound- 
ed in our ears, and the denunciations of Mr. Morton 
against all who have the audacity not to believe it. 
Again, a3 fermentation is necessary to set free the 
gases, how is it possible for that fermentation to take 
place, in manure spread on the surface ?—And hence 
the sound reasoning of Professor Voelcker, in re- 
commending its immediate application to the soil; 
in place of leaving it in large bodies to ferment:— 
The greatest injury is inflicted on the agricultural 
interest, as well as on true science, by‘such publica- 
tions as this of Mr. Morton; as they undertake, in 
the most positive language, to instruct us in a sci- 
ence which they are entirely ignorant of themselves, 
and this is the principal cause why the science of 
agriculture finds so few advocates among the prac- 
tical farmers of the country. The science of agri- 
culture is to this day a hidden treasure, and although 
there is a faint glimmering of lightin the horizon, 
still that great day has not yet broken upon ‘us, 
when we can sit down in our study, and ascertain, 
by positive and unerring rules, the proper mode of 
producing the greatest’ results in agriculture ; and 
it will take years yet of patient investigation, to 
even roximate such a, system. Until we have 
Agricultural Colleges and experimental farms, for 
thoroughly and practically testing the various theo- 
ries of really scientific men, where the learned and 
practical can work together in the same field of in- 
vestigation, it will be impossible to separate the 
grain from the chaff, and say what should be fol- 
lowed and what discarded; but a new day is dawn- 
ing.upon us, and if the agricultural class will only 
be true to its interest, we shall soon have in Mary- 
land an institution which will do more for this great 
interest, than all the books which have been written 
on the subject; for the mind of the student must be 
assisted by the hands of the workman, to discover 
the hidden truths of this science. 
Cuartes B. Catverr. 





New Guano Istanps.—A discovery has recent 
ly been made by Captain Ord, a British officer, of 
a group of Guano Islands on the coast of Arabia, 
and a lease or grant of them has been obtained 
from the Imaum of Muscat—several vessels have 
been sent to the Island, for. the guano, which is 
said to be most valuable, and the successful work- 
ing of them (for which purpose .150 men have 
been sent, under Captain Ord’s diréction) will, it 
is thought, withdraw British trade from the Chin- 
chas, and the combination may thus force the Peru- 
vian Monopolists ‘‘to lower the enormous charges 
that it has hitherto arbitrarily imposed upon this 
agricultural necessity.’* 
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RENDERING LARD FOR FAMILY USE. 


James McHenry. & Co. of Liverpool, Eng., dea- 
Jers in American Provisions, have published a pam- 
»hlet giving directions for the preparation of meats, 
ard, etc., from which we have arranged the fol- 
Jowing suggestions, which will be beneficial to far- 
mers’ wives at this season. 

The melting of lard preserves it, without using 
salt or any other antiseptic, simply because the pure 
lard is contained in very minute meshes or cells, 
something like honey in a honeycomb, and the cells 
(cellular membrane) being the parts that purify, 
any process which will destroy or burst them whiist 
they are yet sweet, so that the lard may be collected 
separately, is all that is necessary for its curing or 
preservation. 

The application of heat has been found the sim- 

lest and most effective mode of bursting these cells. 

elting in a cast-iron pan is the usual way ; but in 
consequence of the liability to scorch or singe, 
melting by steam has been lately introduced, but 
steamed lard is not soceriain to keep sweet, owing, 
nodoubt, to the cells being imperfectly burst ; the 
heat of the steam.not being intense enough for the 
purpose. 

Fire melting can be managed with entire safety 
under a proper system. 

The first and most important step, is to have the 
lard pan well set, sothatit will become evenly 
heated all over; for if the fire strikes with: much 
force against one side of the pan, the lard will be 
scorched there, while the other part has not cem- 
menced boiling. It is desirable that the sizeof the 
pan should be fitted to the work to be done, as a 
small quantity in the bottom of a large pan will 
never turn out fine Jard.. It is necessary that the 
regulation of the heat should be completely under 
the control of the operator, and it will not deto de- 
pend on a damper in the chimney ; indeed, the first 
effect of a damper is to increase the heat, by pre- 
venting that already generated from escaping up the 
ehimney. There are three ways of cheeking a burst 
of heat more or less quickly ; the most gradual is, 
to open the furnace door, the next is to throw some 
ashes or slack on the fire, but the most prompt is to 
throw a pailful of cold lard ‘into the pan. 

Commence by scouring the pan with sand, and 
washingit clean with soft soap; cut the lard in 
small pieces, and use a slow fire; do not hurry in 
the lard, so that it will lay dry in the bottom, but 
try ‘to have sufficient liquid lard to keep it swim- 
ming ; continue to fill steadily, never allowing the 
boiling to exceed a simmer. The boiling and 
stirring must be continued until every piece of fat 
has swelled and melted, so that they all float to the 
top of the pan ; any pieces laying in the bottom are 
readily felt by the lard stirrer. When all are 
swimming, withdraw the fire, and leave the job for 
the night. During the night the melting goes on, 
and the pieces that were floating on the top are all 
fallen to the bottom in the morning, leaving the pure 
lard quite clear. 

The lard is. now strained through a sieve, being 
careful not to disturb the sediment in the pan ; no 
matter how close the sieve may be, considerable 
sediment will be deposited by precipitation. 

The rough lard which remained in the pan has 
to be converted into fine lard, if possible;—it con- 
sists of about two-thirds lard and one-third skins 
and jelly, which must be- boiled My! slowly in a 


takes are made, it will be well to describe the pro 














cess more minutely. _ «4 

There is but litthe danger of scorching at the com.§ &™P 
mencement of the boiling, as the upheaving of tor 
mass acts the part of stirring; but when the fire ig the 
applied to warming up half melted lard, greatec at tl 
is necessary; the stirring must be constant until the§ OJ 
boiling commences, and again when the boilin Bt 
ceases, it must be incessantly stirred till the fire 4 an 


very low. 
There are two ways of heating the residium la * ae. 
—one is to boil slowly for an hour, a little cog ¥ 


lard is then thrown in to settle, and as much liqnig| ‘a 
lard as possible is taken off. The remnants in the” a 
pao are now partly jelly, which must be destroyed | * 

y the action of fire, requiring long and sever 2PP 
boiling and stirring, until the skins are reduced toa § *°° 
sandy matter, the fire destroying all that is gluti-’ ne 
nous; the whole is then to be put into a. press, when | per 
the lard is at once separated. | der 

But as it is so likely that this weaves away of the” in 
jelly must injure the color of the lard, unfitting it” the 


for eating purposes, an improvement has lately been | 
adopted, which is, to boil very slowly till the pieces F the 





are reduced as much as possible, without aa we 
the jelly; the whole are then put into a powerful § 41, 
press, which expels both lard and jelly; by throw- the 
ing these into cold water, the jelly is precipitated, up 
and the Jard floats and congeais. 4 to 

Mi1asma.—The hints contained in the following | os 
paragraph, may be found useful to some of our § im 
readers in sections of country subject to ma- pt 
laria:— ; 

Dr. McCosh, a surgeon of much repute in India, Pn 
has published some interesting statements in re- - 
gard to the characteristics of malaria. The state ps 
of sleeping or waking, he says, materially affects - 
the disposition to miasmata. A person may be ex- © pn 

osed, when awake, to miasma, and not suffer, to 

ut is much more predisposed to an attack if he te 
is exposed to it asleep. Hence the danger of - 
sleeping in a marsh; nevertheless, it is found that te 
a man may sleep in a marsh with less harm, if he © pe 
take the precaution of tying a gauze veil over his it 
face. Miasma is capable of being dissipated by . 
heat. A moist atmosphere is more favorable for § 


its action than a dry one, and therefore a person — 
may sleep in a marsh with comparative impunity, te 
if he sleep beside a watch-fire. Miasma loses its 





property of producing fever in its progress on the 
wind. fl 

Cuwese Sucar Cane.—The editor of the St. . 
Louis Daily Intelligencer was shown specimens of ‘ 


sugar manufactured at Belcher’s sugar refinery in P 
that city, from Chinese sugar cane grown thisyear § 
in the neighborhood. The sugar is brown, and P 
pretty well granulated, being very similar in taste § 
to the Louisiana sugar. The editor of the Austin 1 
peste) Gazette has seen a sample of sugar made t 
rom the Chinege cane by Mr. Studor, near Austin, , 
which he describes as being of fine strain,and color, 
and such as would command the highest price in 
New Orleans. 





Goop Srinir—A subscriber in Appomattox, Va. 
in renewing his subscription for the year, says: + 
“J send you $1, not g: ingly, but freely; and 
would not be deprived of its monthly visit for 





smalier pan. As it is at this point that most mis- 





double that amount,’’ 
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THE FREE ACCESS OF AIR TO THE SOIL. 
BY CUPHBERT W. JOHNSON, ESQ., F. B. 8. 


At a season when so many of my readers are | 
employed in draining operations, it will be useful | 
to refresh our memories with the suggestions of | 
the chemist; and-it may not be without its use, if 
at the same time we recur to some of the great | 
objects in this way, to which the men of the pa-t 

neration. of farmers had their attention directed. | 
Ffany of the efforts, indeed, of the — agricul- 
turists who flourished at the close of the last cen-| 
tury, (attempts in which they failed, chiefly for | 
want of science to aid them,) might be renewed | 
now with a much better chance of success than in | 
their days. I have on a recent occasion glanced | 
at the unsuccessful endeavors of Arthur Young to | 
apply mineral acids as a manure, and we have} 
seen how very near he was to the discovery of 
super-phosphate of lime, and I will now show how 
he labored to apply various gases, or airs, as he 
called them, to the roots of plants. Young evi- 
dently had the sagacity to perceive that if the 
atmospheric air could be applied into and under 
the soil in which the growing plant sprees, 
very beneficial results would arise; he had noted 
the effect of the atmosphere in places where plants 
were placed over dry drains, and in other situations 
the most exposed to the breezes, and he began 
therefore a series of experiments in June, 1782, 
upon the fertilizing effects of various gases applied 
to the roots of plants. Arthur Young, in report- 
ing the results, frequently speaks of ‘‘phlogiston,’’ 
which it may be well to remind the reader, was an 
imaginary substance, conjured up by the chemical 

hilosophers of that day, which they deemed to 
the essence of the food of plants, and who thus 
regarded it useful to explain unknown things, by 
giving names to imaginary substances. The detail 
of Young is entitled, ‘‘Some attempts to apply air 
as a manure to the soil.’’—(.4nnals of Agriculture, 
vol. 1. p. 169.) In this, after telling us- truly 
enough, ‘‘It has never been my conduct to abandon 
to speculation, that which can be brought to the 
test of experiment;’’ he describes his experiments 
with some barley planted in pots, and subjected 
to the action of carbonic gas, hydrogen gas and 
common air; and he adds: (1., p. 185) **Had not 
inflammable air been tried, the leading feature for 
selection would have been the effort of the volatile 
alkali, (ammonia,) which is universally excellent; 
and as putrefaction is known in common practice 
to yield admirable manure, it might have been 
concluded with great propriety, that the volatile 
alkali is the food of plants, a thecry for several years 
the favorite deduction of my practice.”” And in 
another place he remarks—seventy years before 
covered homesteads were advocated: (ib., p. 187) 
“J have a standing sheep-fold, part covered and 
closed, and part of it uncovered; the whole is 
littered equally, but one load of the dung in the 
covered part is worth two in that of the uncovered. 
When the carts go in to be loaded, it stinks much 
more offensively, and makes the men’s eyes water 
that move it. This shows that the volatile alkali 
and phlogiston are retained, and that the action 
of the sun and atmosphere is to carry them off.” 
It is curious to read these sagacious remarks, and 
to think of Laws and Liebig, three quarters of a 
century afterwards discussing the claims of am- 
monia to the position to which it was elevated 
by poor Authur Young. “No day passes,’’ he 


| air through the common Jand drains. 





sorrowfully concludes, “without my regretting 


my insufficient ability to pursue the hints which 
arise. Time is precious; life flies fast away, and 
leaves one little more than wishes to execute 
what fortune forbids. ’’ 

These attempts to apply air to the soil long 
ceased after the days of Young. Then arose the 
drill-husbandry, and the beneficial horse-hoeing 
stirrings of Holkham. The air, it was soon found, 
did good: It was then remembered that the at- 
mosphere was charged with insensible moisture; 
it was long afterwards shown, that this. vapory 
portion was not pure water—that it held ammonia 
and nitric acid in solution; and attempts have 

een made to promote the free access of these 
watery vapors to the soil, by means, not only of 
deep stirrings of the soil, but by causing a flow of 
It would be 
useful if.such trials were extended; and it would 
assuredly be attended with an increase of our 
knowledge, if some small trials were instituted, 
upon the’ effect of passing a steadily-continued 
current of air through the soil in which plants are 
growing. This would, be valuable, not perhaps 
as being in this way generally applicable to our 
fields, but as showing by the results whether more 
extended, and more practical applications might 
not be desirable. If the reader will refer to the 
ninth volume of the Journal of the Royal Agri- 
cultural Society, he will find (p. 340) some striking 
examples of the good effect produced by facilita- 
ting the entrance of air into the land by means of 
air drains constructed by Mr. S. Hutchinson, of 
Grantham, in Lincolnshire, Amongst.other trials, 
he describes one in a field consisting of ten acres 
of strong loamy soil upon a clay sub-soil. ‘It 
was under-drained in 1843, by. twenty-five parallel 
drains, two feet deep and five yards apart, each 
dischargimg into a covered out-fail at the bottom 
of the field.- In the autumn of 1846; it occurred 
to me that this being a shallow drained field, pre- 
sented a ‘good opportunity for experiment. I 
divided it into five compartments, each containin 
five of the drains. ith the two outside a 
centre compartments I did not interfere. In the 
other compartments I introduced what I call an 
air-drain across the upper-end of the five drains in 
each case to jointhem together. I then connected 
the air drain so cut, with the adjacent open ditch 
at the top of the field, in order to increase the 
natural current or circulation of air through the 


ordinary drains. In the following table-the pro« 
duce of an acre of both the air-drained and the 
non-air-drained land is given:— 
TURNIPS. 
Skirvings. Pine Apple. Wheat. 
; Tons. Cwt. Tons. Cwt. Bush. 
Air-drained, 16 44 10 «8 283 
Non-air-drained, 13 12 6 16 21 
In another experiment:— 
Air-drained, - . - - $5 
Non-air-drained, - - - 30 


In the windy or breezy weather Mr. Hutchinson 
adds that a draught of air through drains is always 
pereeptible at the outlets; and at other times, 
after water hes ceased to be discharged, a hazy 
evaporation is frequently visible. Many incidental 
circumstances, therefore, tend to confirm the 
opinion, that if by any artificial means we could 
make the atmospheric air gently filter through the 
soil, its beneficial influence in promoting the 
growth of plants would be very considerable. 
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~The good effect indeed of land-drainage, which dant drawbacks. The attraction of the soilf si 
we are too apt to explain entirely by the removal of| the insensible moisture of the air, and for ’ 


the stagnant water, should, to an equal extent, be 
assigned to the warming and fertilizing effect of 
the air, which diffuses itself through those cavities 
and pores of the soil previously filled by the water. 
The results, like those to which I have alluded, 
have been very well shown in the observations 
made by Mr. Henry Stephens, and recorded in his 
work on the Yester Deep Land Culture. To give 
an instance—Six thermometers were placed in 
the soil at the depth of eighteen inches. This 
distance from the surface was chosen, since at 
that depth they were found not to be sensibly 
affected by the changes of the temperature of the 
atmosphere. Observations were made, to ascer- 
tain the temperature of the ground before and after 
it was thoroughly sub-soil ploughed. In the fol- 
lowing table column I. gives the month; II., the 
mean temperature, in 1849, of the soil of a field 
at Yester Mains in its undrained state; III., that 
of another field in the- same year, after being 
thorough drained; IV., that of No. II. in 1850, 
after thorough draining: V.,.that of the soil of 
the south border of a garden at Yester in 1849:— 


VeceTaTine Season. 
| l 1) my IV. ve 
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ammonia, is so considerable, that no fear need’ 
entertained of its want of power to separate th 
from the since gas. The same power whi 
enables the soil to abstract the volatile alkali 
rain-water, is exerted in absorbing it from the 
with which it comes in contact. 4 

‘*Every acre of ground,’’ observes Prof. W. 
‘twhich allows water to * jest yror freely, benef 
equally by the nitric acid and ammonia of 
But whence comes the additional luxurian 
which vegetation put on when the land is ab 
dantly worked? hence the Lois Weedon crop 
Obviously Mr. Smith cannot be satisfied with thy 
ammonia of rain, he must have some from f 
air also; and he gets it from the air ina far grea 
quantity than the rain could furnish.’’ ‘In fae 
(adds Mr. Hoskzus,) ‘the habitually expresses hij 
obligations to the dew, as a more.steady benefae 
than the rain, in much the same terms as mig 
express the relation of daily bread to an occasion 
feast,”’ 

Any improvement in the draining nourishme 
to.our lands in this way, has a great and paramount 
advantage; that it.is deriving our supplies from aq 
ever present fountain; no river waters are taken— 
no vested rights are trenched upon. 

Such a retrospective glance at the labors of past 
























































March, - - - - 36; 37) -37| 42| agriculturists, and of the illustrations whiell 
April, - - . 40; 38 989} 43) science has since afforded, will hardly fail af 
May, - ° - - 48; 47)°' 42) 51 | being useful to us in the drainage improvemen is 
June, Buen. ty 54} 53} 54| 58) in which, at this period of the year, most culti te 
July, - - - - 55} 54) 59} 62/ tors are engaged. The advances in science, too, if 
August, gh isha 2 56| 46 °54| 62: which we have been tracing since the time of su 
September, - - - 50} 54! 55) 59, thur Young, and the noble little band of farmer tt 
October, rm a % 35; 37. §& 50} who graced the close of the last century, should of 
Mean of Vegetating Season, |46.75.45.75!48.75|53.37 | cheer us on in the path of improvement. They cl 
labored from enlightened convictions which theyg * 
Non-Vecetatinc Season. .» __| were content to explain by mystic phrases. Weg * 
bs L il. | lil.) 1V.| V, | itistrue, sometimes rather too closely imitate thisg ¥ 
amusing example; but then we have the aid off P' 
November, - . R 341 37| 44) 46 advanced knowledge—the progress of agricultural A 
December, - ‘ 4 34] 36) 39| 41/ chemistry, a science whose first gems were hardly ‘i 
January, L Ry ry 32} 32| 32) 43 | formed when Priestly was experimentalising it i 
February, - se s 341 38 36 3) his laboratory, and Arthur Young amid the bari “ 
Mean of Non-Veg. Season, |33.75|35.75'37.75,45.75 Soils of his own good honest Suffolk.—Farmens P 
Mean of both Seasons, —_[42.33}42.42/45.08150.83 | Magazine. b 
The celerity with which thorough draining may} Farrenxive Prorertizs or Peas anp Beans.—§ 1 
affect the temperature of the surface was observed | These articles have been found by chemical anal-§ V 
in one instance at Broadwoodside. A thermome-| yses rich in nitrogen. The inference has beeng ¥ 
ter placed one foot under the surface, on the crown | that they would be specially useful im supporting§ ® 
of an eighteen-feet ridge, before a drain was cut,| the waste of the muscles,of animals, and it hasg >} 

indicated a temperature of 48 degrees; after a| been suggested that they. would be particularly 
drain had been cut to the ordinary depth on each| yseful in the production of weol. They are ewg 2% 
side, in the open furrow of the ridge, the tempera-| idently valuable for these purposes, but not theg ¢ 
ture rose to 49.5 degrees, that is, 1} degrees in six| Jess valuable for the production of fat. Thos 
hours.—(gricullwral Gazette, 1855, p. 651.) persons who have used peas for fattening hogy § 
It would, indeed, be 4n incorrect conclusion that | consider them worth as much as Indiancorn. af & 
the cause of the increase of temperature is assigned | districts where that grain is not grown, very fine— & 
to the mere removal of the land water, since in| pork is produced from peas. Dickson, inhiswork§ 
well-drained land the temperature at 18 inches/ ‘On the Breeding of Live Stock,’’ states thatagl * 
keeps pace with that of the atmosphere. In my| sweepstakes was entered into between five East) i 
ewn observations, the thermometer is placed in| Lothian farmers, to be claimed by the one whof ! 
the thoroughly drained land, in fact a porous} should bé pronounced the best feeder of cattle. i 
rock-sand, and here the thermometer placed at 18| Forty cattle of the same breed, and in equal com§ 
inches from the surface commonly rises and falls} dition, were divided equally among them, as fairl ‘ 
with another thermometer: placed immediately | as possible. They were put up together the seco ‘ 
above it, about five feet from the surface. week in September, and killed at Christmas follow 
The advantages then of a more extended supply| ing. The winner of the stakes fed his animals§ 1 
of air to the soil do not appear to have any atten-| wholly on boiled beans with hay.—Ez. ' 
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BREEDING HORSES. 


We have received from E. Nash, of Auburn, N. | 


Y., a few of the proof sheets of The Farmer's Prac- 
tical Horse Farrier, from which we judge the book 
will be a very useful one to farmers. We give be- 
low an extract’ from chapter second, which will 
show the style in which it is written, and give some 
jdea of the work. We shall refer to it again as soon 
as we see a complete copy : 

“The maxim, however, that ‘like begets like,” 
is only true in part, as there is a constant tendency 
to change arising from difference in food. Change 
of climate, or other physical conditions'to which 
they might be exposed, might naturally be expect- 
ed to produce considerable corresponding modifica- 
tions in the form, size, color, and coating of ani- 
mals; as it is well known that cattle generally be- 
come very large and fat when reared for many gen- 
erations on moist rich soils, where good pasturage 
abounds, but are distinguished by the shortness of 
their legs; while on drier situations, where the 
herbage is sparse, their whole bulk is less, and their 
limbs more muscular and strong. A country of 
heaths or of other innutritious plants, will not pro- 
duce a horse so large nor so strong as one of plenti- 
ful herbage, as is manifested between those reared 
on bleak mountains and fertile plains, high latitudes 
and more temperate climes, sandy deserts and wa- 
tered yales. A change of situation in the one case, 
after a succession of generations, not only dimin- 
ishes the size of the animal, but affects the charac- 
ter and form of his body, head, and limbs. Thus, 
if a London dray horse be conveyed to Arabia, and 
subjected to the same influences to which the na- 
tive breed of that country is exposed, in the course 
of some generations he will present the leading 
characteristics of the Arabian horse. On the con- 
trary, if the race thus changed be conveyed. again 
to England, in the course of several generations, it 
will gradually acquire the properties it formerly 
possessed. This fact would seem to prove that the 
Arabian horse cannot exist in any perfection in any 
of the northern or western countries of Europe, and 
that the humidity of the climate and the influence 
indirectly arising from that cause, are the princi- 
Y reasons of thischange. Similar instances might 

e given in reference to the ;changes which have 
been observed in the sheep, the goat and the hog.— 
The former, when subjected to the climate of the 
West Indies, from Thibet, Spain, or Vermont, 
where their fleeces are fine, delicate, and soft, after 
a few years are entirely covered with rough, coarse 
hair, resembling that of the goat. 

‘*Breeding should be conducted with some defi- 
nite objectin view. There is no greater error than 
the common remark of some farmers, of some 
wretched under-sized, ewe-necked, cat-hammer 
wreck of a mare, broken-winded, ring-boned and 
spavined, ‘*Oh, she will do to raise a colt out of!” 
She will do! but what will the colt be? It will not 
be worth the mare’s grass, let alone the price of the 
stallion’s service. But it is a good feature that there 
18 a growing anxiety among farmers to raise valu- 
able stock. This is attributable to the fact, that it 
is not only as cheap to keep a good horse as a bad 
one, but in reality it is much cheaper. The prime 
cost is the only difference to be considered; the cost 
of stable room, keep and care is identical, while 
the wear and tear is infinitely less, in the sound, 
useful animal, than in the broken jade. The work 
Which can be done, and the value earned by the 





one, is in no possible relation to that of the other. 
The horse bought at the age of four years at $300, 
when he has attained the age of eight is worth twice 
the money, either for work or for sale, to the horse 
that was bought fora third of that price, when he 
has attained the same age. 

‘“‘What is called breed in horses, consists in the 
superior organization of the nervous and thoracic 
organs, as compared with the abdominal; the chest 
is deeper and more capacious ; and the brain and 
nerves are more highly developed. More air is 
respired, more blood purified, more nervous energy 
expended. Whilst the heavy cart-horse may be 
considered to possess the lymphatic temperament, 
the blood horse may be regarded as the emblem of 
the nervous and sanguine temperament combined ; 
the latter, however, predominating) When the ner- 
vous temperament has the ascendance, the animal 
will carry but little flesh, but will go till he drops, 
never seeming to tire. He will, however, take too 
much out of himself, become thinner, and what is 
called a hot horse. When the sanguine tempera- 
ment greatly prevails, the horse will have great 
muscular powers, but not much inclination to put 
them to the stretch. When the lymphatic temper- 
ament has superior influence, the animal, though 
looking fresh and fat, and starting well at first, will 
soon flag and knock up, and will rather endure the 
lash than make an extra exertion. It is the happy 
combination of these three temperaments that make 
a perfect horse, when severe exertion is demanded. 
The full developement of the abdominal organs is 
essential, inasmuch as it is through the food that 
both the muscular.system and the nervous energy 
is furnished. If the digestion is weak, the other 
powers will be inefficiently supplied. The sangu- 
ineous organs are needed to furnish the muscular 
powers, and the nervous system is demanded to fur- 
nish the muscles with the requisite energy, and cap- 
ability of endurance. What is called boltom in the 
horse, is neither more nor less than the abundant 
supply of nervous energy, the, muscles being at the 
same time well ‘devéloped. 

“There are two errors commonly committed by 
ersons selecting animals from. which to breed. 
ome pay too much attention to pedigree, and too 

little to form, spirit, etc. The correct theory is, 
though form and character is of primary importance, 
the blood should. never be neglected. The at 
point to be aimed at in a horse for all work, is the 
combination in the same animal, of maximum of 
speed, compatible with sufficient size, bone, strength 
and solid power, to carry heavy weights, draw large 
loads, and to secure to the stock the probability of 
not inheriting deformity or disease from either pa- 
rent. Breed as much as possible with pure blood, 
of the right kind, and breed what is technically call- 
ed up, not down, that is to say, by breeding the 
mare to a male of superior, not inferior blood to 
herself ; except where it is desired to breed like to 
like, as Morgan to Morgan, for the purpose of per- 
petuating a pure stream of any particular variety 
which is needful. A half-breed mare should never 
be put to a half-breed stallion, as in that case the 
product in nine cases out of ten degenerates below 
the dam, whereas if she be bred to a thorough-bred 
stallion, the product will be superior. And the 
error is, to breed from mares that have becomes 
noted for their speed. Some persons will pick up 
some long-legged, rangy, broken down, trotting 
mare, which could perhaps trot a mile in 2.30, 
thinking to produce something very fine. Nothing 
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éan be more ill-judged, as in the majority of iastan- 
ces it is shown in the end in disappointment. A 
mare, with all the best blood in her veins, if she 
has not good shape and good points, is not fit for a 
stud.’’ 





HANDLING TOBACCO. 

Increased attention is being paid in Connecticut 
to the raising of tebacco. In the ‘‘Homestead,”’ 
of that State, a series of papers is being published 
on the subject, and after giving instructions as to 
the seed-bed, the ground, the growing plant, and 
the harvesting the crop, the writer pr: ceeds to 
advise as toits after management, viz:—‘‘The time 
is now at hand for taking down the tobacco from 
the sheds, stripping and preparing it for market. 
The great fault of tobacco growers is that they 
strip too soon, before the thorough drying of the 
whole plant. It becomes however often a matter 
of importance to clear the tobacco out of some 
particular building which has been pressed into ser- 
vice to accommodate the present large crop. If 
it is necessary to move it, it must be done on a 
warm, damp, not a wet day. Afler this time, (in 
fact long before this) the bulk of the plants has 
very much diminished, and if. not fit to strip, the 
desired space may be gained by crowding the rails 
closer, and putting the plants thicker on the rails. 

Stripping.— Wait till atter the first of January, 
and then take the first thawing, damp day, not in 
wet weather; and never strip tili the main leaf stem 
is properly dry, and remove from the poles only as 
much as can be immediately stripped. 

**Assort when stripping into three sorts. Ist, 
put all the sound, Whole, fine, good color by it- 
self, thus making one sort of perfect wrappers. If 
well done, this sort will bring more than the whole 
crop if stripped together. 2d, take all the very 
light yellow, that also with large holesyand the 
thick leaves for the second sort, thus making im- 
perfect wrappers, which will bring about half 
price; and 3d, place all the balance for fillers. 

Each hank should contain about what can be 
easily clasped by the thumb and finger of a small 
hand, the buts all placed even and then wound as 
near the end as possible with the binder. 

When hanked, each hank should be piled com- 
pactly in double rows, buts out, tips lapping, not 
spread like a fan open, but more like one shut, and 
see that every leaf is straight. One man should be 
on the pile to pack. When completed, cover well 
all but the buts, and as soon as the buts get dry, 
say in one or two weeks, the leaf is ready to pack 
in boxes, the sooner the better. Early packed— 
if in good order—cures best.’’ 





We acknowledge the receipt, through Mr. Jas. 
8. Waters, from Messrs. L. Tucker & Son, of cop- 
ies of their ‘*Annual Register” for 1858 and ‘‘Rural 
Affairs,’”’ a handsome and tasteful volume made up 
of the material contained in the previous issues of 
the ‘‘Annual Register.” These works are edited 
by an experienced and able writer, Mr. J. J. 
Thomas, They are admirable little works, embra- 
cing every subject of Farming, Horticulture, Fruit 
Growing, Farm Buildings, &c., largely illustrated. 
Price for the bound vol. $1; for the Register 25 cts. 





TURKEY FATTENING. 


At this season of the year the subject of fatt 
turkeys is of thegreatestimportance. Many 
birds brought to market are very poor, and a jj 
attention: to this matter for a few wecks wi 
erease the profits of the farmer and the pleasy 
the consumer. 

It is only when the cold comes, and turke 
about six months old, that they should be fe 
better and more plentiful food, in order to ineg 
their size and ¢lumpness for market. Indiane 
ground barley, wheat, also rice and other artig 
used to fatten common fowls, are considered 
for turkeys. Their weight, when well fattened 
carried to market, should average twelve pour 
their living and dead weight is eighteen to t 
pounds. : 

Cobbett says, ‘‘As to farming turkeys, the & 
way is never to let them get poor. Barley 
mixed with skimmed mijk, and given to them f 
will make them fatin a short time. Boiled 7 
toes mixed with Indian meal will furnish a chan 
of sweet food which they relish much, and of whi 
they should be allowed to eat as much as they ¢ 
As with others, the food of this bird must be Ke 
clean, and the utmost care taken not to give 
on the morrow the mixture of the preceding di 
because if the weather is warm, it will sour, w 
might displease them.” 7 

uch has been published of late in our agri 
tural "pares in relation to the alimentary prop 
ties of charcoal. It has been repeatedly assert 
that domestic fowls may be fattened on it with 
any other food, and that too, in a shorter time 
on the most nuiritive grains, ‘I have recet 
made an experiment,” says a writer for a Phil 
delphia paper, ‘‘and must say that the result g 
rised me, as [ had always been rather skeptica 
our turkeys were confined in a pen and fed @ 
meal, boiled potatoes and oats. Four others, of 
same brood, were also at the same time confined 
another pen and fed on the same articles, but w 
one pint of very finely pulverized charcoal mi 
with their food—mixed meal and boiled potatoe 
They also had a plentiful supply of broken chi 
coal in their pen. The eight were killed on t 
same day, and there was a difference of one and 
half pounds each in favor of the fowls which hg 
been supplied with the charcoal, they -being m 
the fattest, and the meat greatly superior in pg 
of tenderness and flavor.’’—Rural New Yorker. 


THE VALUE OF INDIAN CORN. 
For the followiug interesting information in 
gard to this little understood kind of food, we 
indebted to Hunt’s Merchant’s Magazine: 


**By those who do not know, or are too scienti 


to profit by the experience of nations of men 


herds of fat cattle, Indian corn, rice, buckwhe: } 


&c., are only considered ‘good fodder.’ Lie’ 


states that if we were to go naked ‘as the Indianhy 
or if we were subject to the same degree of cold a 


the Samoiedes, we should be able to consume 


half of a calf and a dozen candles at a single meah 
During excessive fatigue in low temperature, wheal) 


flour fails to sustain the system. This is owing | 


a deficiency in the elements necessary to suppl 
anima! heat, and the strong desire for oleaginoull 


substances, under these circumstances, has led 
the belief that animal food is necessary for hum 


support, 
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better acquaintance with the habits of the North 













of fatt : ; . 
fam American Indians, have shown that a vegetable oil 
pete hi roo the same purpose as Wins food; that 
-ks wijgg one pound of parched Indian corn, or an equal 
leasumm quantity of corn meal, made into bread, is more 
P than equivalent to two pounds of fat meat. 
turkeys ‘‘Meal from Indias corn contains more than four 
e fe times as much oleaginous matter as wheat flour; 
to ineragll More starch, and consequently capable of producing 
ndian equ more sugar, and though less glutten, in otber im- 
ner arti portant compounds it contains nearly as much 
idered gg nitrogenous material. The combination of alimen- 
attenedg tary compounds in Indian corn, renders it alone 
ve Do the mixed diet capable of sustaining man under the 
tes most extraordinary circumstances. In it, there is 
| anatural coalescence of elementary principles which 
s, the hay constitute the basis of organic life, that exists in no 
+e am other vegetable production. In ultimate composi- 
hem tion, in nutritious propérties, in digestibility, and 
viled in its adaptation to the varied necessities of animal 
u hi ® life in the different climates of the earth, corn meal 
4. rs = is capable of supplying more of the absolute wants 
| thet! of the adult human system than any other single 
t be am substance in nature.” 
give & CULTURE OF WHEAT. 
ding 44% A wheat soil must be compact. If it is not so 
Ur, WOIGE naturally, mechanical means should be employed 
. 8 tocompress it. Treadig light wheat land in the 
r agtieale fall or early in the spring with sheep, is frequent! 
Y PTOpER beneficial, and a good heavy roller is decidedly ad- 
|, asseri@e vantageous. Crosskill’s Clod Crusher, compressing 
t withOWl tend, as it does, similarly to the treading of sheep, 
ne is found very useful on sandy wheat fields in Eng- 
recenWl jand. We are earnest advocates of deep plowing 
a Phill and thorough pulverization of the soil, but these 
Poult must not be carried to excess in wheat culture. It 
*plicala® ig easy to make the light land too fine and loose for 
d fed @% wheat. When wheat is sown on a clover sod after 
TS, Of ME one plowing, it is not advisable to plow it too deep; 
nfined MH if the sod is all covered and a ak “‘geed bed” ob- 
but wil tained, that isenough. Subsoil and plow deep for 
al miX@#® corn and root crops, and, if you summer fallow, for 
tatoesa% wheat also; but if wheat is sown at one furrow ona 
en chaB® elover sod turned under immediately before seeding, 
1 on WE we should seldom go more than six inches deep. 
1 andi = The best large field of wheat we ever saw in Eng- 
hich ha land, was on a caleareous loam that had been two 
18 MUG years in red clover, grazed with sheep, which, a 
'n POUNE considerable portion of the time, were allowed a 
"ker. pound of oil-cake per day. It was plowed about 


three inches deep, just before sowing, and a bushel 
and a half of sted drilled in per acre, one foot 
apartin the drills. The yield was 55 bushels per 
ecre,— Genesee Farmer. 


Tue Cartie Disease.—A correspondent of the 
Massachusetts Plowman, gives the followmg reme- 
dy for Pleuro-Pneumonia, now said to be prevalent 


in that State :— 
PLEURO-PNEUMONIA. 


2 in 
we a 





Epsom salts Pope are 1 pound. 
Sulphur - - - = #8 ounces. 
Ginger ee pelle Oy Oe 1-2 ounce. 


Spirits of Turpentine - . $ table-spoonfuls. 
If it does not act freely in six hours, repeat the 
dose, and when it has acted freely, give— 
Powdered nitre - - 3 drachms. 
Emetic tartar = - - 1 drachm. 
Digitalis - - - 1-2 drach. 
Nitrousether - - _ 3 table-spoonfuls. 
And give two quarts of gruel three times a day. 








NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 


H. R. Roby, Fredericksburg, Va., offers Apple 
and other Fruit and ornamental trees, Evergreens, 
Shrubs, Plants, Roses, &e. at his Hopewell Nur- 
sery. 

Dr. Reese’s report of inspections of guano since 
his last report. 

Page & Co., it willbe seen, has another important 
verdict given in their favor for violations of their 
patent for Saw Mills—those mills have stood the 
test of time, and hundreds of them have been used 
for years in all the States with entire satisfaction. 

H. G. Harvey, of Kilmarnock, has the black 
pea, which he will supply to those wanting. 

Peyton Johnston, of Richmond, offers several 
breeds of Hogs for sale, among them some of the 
Hampshire, from his imported stock—these hogs 
are highly spoken of, and Mr. J. will furnish them 
undoubtedly fine. 

Imported Holstein Cows, also Ayrshire stock, 
and Swine of various breeds, for sale on enquiring 
at this office. 


C. Warns, Elk Ridge, offers Chester Pigs, and 
sundry varieties of Fowls. 

Addison, Wallace & Co., Alexandria, Va., offer 
Agricultural Implements and Field Seeds, also the 
various gran and other manures, to farmers visi- 
ting their city. 

Dr. H. James, of Jersey city, proposes for a 
small consideration to send a recipe to those af- 
flicted with consumption. The advertisement has 
been a good deal ridiculed, and we do not wish to 
be considered as endorsing it—we know nothing 
of the merits of the case. 

Paschall, Morris & Co., Philadelphia, offer a 
number of valuable Agricultural Implements and 
Machinery. : 

C. B. Rogers, Philadelphia, also offer valuable 
Agricultural Machinery, Implements, and Field 
and Garden Seeds, including select varieties of 
pure. 

Luther D. Jones, Beltsville, Md., offers a tract 
of land, on the railroad, between Baltimore and 
Meme city, and its proximity to the capital 
of the Union, would make it a desirable ingest- 
ment to an enterprising man. ‘ 

R. Sinclair, Jr. & Co. offer their: Maynard’s 
Improved Champion Corn and Cob Crusher, and 
other Mills—the value of which is borne testimony 
to, by Mr. Hughlett, of Talbot Co.; one of the 
best farmers of Maryland; also, Reading’s Patent 
Corn Sheller, with a fanning attachment, which 
will shell and clear 2,500 bushels per day; like- 
wise other Shellers, &c., and their Patent Sctew 
Propeller Straw Cutter. 


E. Whitman & Co. offer fresh imported Garden 
Seeds, just received from Europe; also Agricultu- 
Implements and Machinery of. every description, 
including their Young America Corn and Cob 
Mill, &c. 

Jno. S. Reese & Co., Baltimore, offer Manipu- 
lated, or Phospho-Peruvian Guano, which has 

ined much favor with farmers and planters, and 
is believed to be more-valuable and much cheaper 
than the Peruvian used alone. | 

Wm. H. Royer & Bro, Philadelphia, offers 
Coleman’s Plantation or Farm Mill; as worthy the 
attention of farmers and planters. 
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; Bibb &: Co., Balt., offer the celebrated Little 
Giant Corn and Gob Mill, at greatly reduced rates. 

John L. Mifflin, Philadelphia, offers the Blood 
Manure, which we hope Maryland and Virginia 
farmers will try this year. 





Memorial of Members of the Board of Education 

Of the State of Michigan and of the Faculty of the Ag- 
ricullural College of that State, praying a donation 
of land for the Agricultural College. 


To the Senate and 
Howse of Representatives of the United States: 


The memorialists, members of the board of edu- 
cation of the State of Michigan and of the Faculty 
of the Agricultural College of the State of Michi- 
gan, respectfully represent that, in obedience to a 
requisition of her constitution, the State of Michi- 
gan has established an agricultural college for in- 
struction in agriculture and the natural sciences con- 
nected therewith; that the State has appropriated 
ninety-six thousand dollars to organize it and promote 
its objects, most of which has been expended ; that 
a farm of nearly seven hundred acres has been or 
chased and occupied, suitable buildings erected, a 
corps of professors appointed, who are engaged in 
their respective duties ; and that the college has 
been in successful operation for more than six 
months, and that about one hundred students are 
now receiving instruction at the institution, 

They further represent that the course of study 
is inseparably combined with a system of labor in 
the institution ; that it is its design and policy to af- 
ford ample and thorough education of the student 
physically, morally, and intellectually ; to ennoble 
the calling of agriculture, and teach men to increase 
the productions of the earth. ? 

They further represent that to supply a deficiency 
in present systems of education, for whieh this in- 
stitution is designed, and to develop its objects, will 
require the establishment of numerous and ade- 
quate professorships, and a larger, earlier, and more 

ermanent endowment to insure success than the 
fogistature of any State will be likely to provide. 
hey further represent that in a country so thor- 
oughly agricultural as the United States, and con- 
ting the nature of the great trust of the public 
ei an enlightened and comprehensive fore- 
cast, no more. legitimate and no wiser disposition 
can be made of Imited portions of them than for in- 
struction of men in multiplying the productions of 
the earth, and thus conducing to their comfort and 
higher civilization. 

Your memorialists therefore pray that fire hun- 
dred thousand acres of the public lands of the Uni- 
ted States be appropriated and conveyed by the gen- 
eral government to the constituted authorities of 
the State of Michigan for the use of, and to.establish 
én a permanent basis, the Agricultural College ‘of 
the State of Michigan. 

Signed by Jonn R. Ketroca, President, and the 
Officers and Professors of the College. 








BALTIMORK MARKET--Deec, 28. 


[The Steamer Persia from we oy at N. York, brings 
dates to 12th Dec.. Financial affairs in England, were 
brighter, but some heavy faiiures continued to be announ- 
The failures in Hamburg and other cities on the 
Continent were enormous, and the financial storm was 
progress! steadily and was unprecedentedly violent. Cot- 
was a fittie lower, in consequence of the s tion of 
trade in the manufacturing districts of Eng! , and the 
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y. Flour had slightly 
was dull, and a 
ts fury. Business i 
this country and Eur 
ule after this month, is I 
ed for. e Chin are again in the by 
Vivanco. ‘It is said Change has been, or is 
expected to be made in Peruvian Guano Ageney 
 Caltle Receipts ht, and pri from § 
—Rece! are rices range 
$5 on the hoof, & to a a 8.50 me and averagin 
ss; only a small lot were sold at the highest figure 
ter n fair supply, sales at $6, but prime lot 
86. per 100 lbs. gross—Sheep, 3.50a4.25 per 100, lbs, gi 
n Flour, the advices. from wpe, though unfava 
had no effect on our market; Ohio super, $4.75, Hows 
street, $4 75, City Mills, super, $4.50, cash; Western € 
5.25 25,50; extra Howard-st. 8.50 a 6, and City Mil 
shipping, 5.50 a 5.75; Baltimore ground samils 7 out, 
the quentity, 7.75, and do. extra, $5.75.—Corn Meal, ¢ 
a, and Brandywine Mills, oy od Flour, d 
.75 per bbl. for ist quality. heat, ‘ 
ut little prime in market; good to prime , 1.02881, 
1,05al.10 for fair lots of white, 1.12 a 1.18 for good shi 
arcels of white wheat, and for choice lots of white 12 
in good demand, at 45 a 48c. for to prime’ 
white; 48 a 52c. for do. yellow, and 39 a 42c, for mixed, 
of do.—Oats, buoyant, at 30a 33c. for Va. and Md., and 
36c. for good to prime Pa.—Rye, Pa. 76c. and Md. 65a 
—Molasses, holders firm, but market quiet.—Sagar, P.Ri 
7.50 a 7.62 for fair, and $8 a 8.62, for good to prime 
ba and English Island, $8 a 8.50, for Fang to prime, 
-25 a 7,50, for fair. loverseed, $5.62 a 6.00; Timothy 
2.25 a2.75, and Flaxseed 1.10 a 1.12. Whiskey, city, 2 
a 22c. and Ohio, 22a 22%. Cotton, demand imited 
= tending downwards Uplands, 11}¢ a 12, 4 months 
lack eyed Peas, 2.75a $3 per 2 bushel bag, and 
Beans 1.25 a 1.75 per bushel. Guano, Peruvian A $60 
ton of 20:0 Ibs.; Colombian, $40 per. ton of 2240 lbs.; A 
can, of 2000 Ibs., and Mexican AA $25 to 36 per ton) 
2240 lbs. as in quality and quantity—inferior qua’ 
lower; but little Phasphetie uanoes in market, and th 
change in the ownership of the Chincha Islands may) 
pin nterfere with the supplies in the spring, of Peruvia 
‘obacco, receipts light, and sales of small, atten 
b or Spenpe principally to ground leaf, which we « 
at 7.80 a 8,50 as in quality, for Md.; infer. short second 
a 6.50; brown leaf, 8 a9, and extra 10 a 14— Wool is di 
ing, 17 « 196 for unwashed, 27 a 28 for pulled, 28 030% 
tub washed; for fine qualities no demand—Hay 15 a 16 pe 
ton for baled, 12 a 14 for loose—Straw, wheat and oat, 
12 per ton, and rye straw 15 a 15—Naval Stores, bm : 
; No. 


tine, 43c. per gal.; Rosin, No. 1 .50 a 3. 
Bi:90a 3 Tar and Pich, $1.70 2. 3 end 
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